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KING OLIVER & HIS DIXIE SYNCOPATORS * 


I’m watching the clock 
KING OLIVER, ED. ANDERSON (Co-nets), J. C. HIGGINBOTHAM (Trombone), 

OMER SIMEON (Clarinet Alto), BARNEY BIGARD (Clarinet Tenor), LUIS RUSSELL (Piano), 
WILL JOHNSON (Banjo), WILLIAM MOORE (Tuba), PAUL BARBARIN (Drums) 
Recorded New York, 12th September, 1928 
Slow and steady 

KING OLIVER, LOUIS METCALFE (Cornets), J. C. HIGGINBOTHAM (Trombone), ; *x 
CHARLIE HOLMES (Clarinet Alto), TEDDY HILL (Tenor), LUIS RUSSELL (Piano), 
* WILL JOHNSON (Banjo), WILLIAM MOORE (Tuba), PAUL BARBARIN (Drums) 
Recorded New York, 14th November, 1928 ; 
V 1033 


CLARENCE WILLIAMS’ WASHBOARD BAND 


Cushion foot stomp ; P. D. Q. Blues 
ED ALLEN (Cornet), possibly GARVIN BUSHELL (Clarinet Alto), CLARENCE WILLIAMS (Piano), * 
FLOYD CASEY (Washboard), possibly EVA TAYLOR (Vocal) 
Recorded 8th March, 1927 
V 1034 


FRISKY FOOT JACKSON & HIS THUMPERS 


Good time Mara; Maxwell Street stomp 
* PUNCH MILLER (Cornet), with unknown Clarinet, Alto, Piano, Banjo and Drums 
Recorded Richmond, Indiana, February, 1929 


V 1035 * 


BUNK JOHNSON & HIS NEW ORLEANS BAND 


Maryland, my Maryland ; You always hurt the one you love 
BUNK JOHNSON (Cornet), JIM ROBINSON (Trombone), GEORGE LEWIS (Clarinet), ALTON PURNELL (Piano), 
LAWRENCE MARRERO (Guitar), ALCIDE PAVAGEAU (Bass), BABY DODDS (Drums) 
Recorded New York, 21st November, 1945 
V 1036 
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APRIL IN PARIS 


by STANLEY DANCE 


Basie’s four concerts in Paris gave me —_— Wilkins, incorporate elements that de- 
more pleasure than any jazz heard in rive from modern developments, but 
person since the war. There was no they are played with the same spirit : , 
compere to sicken you with stale, dirty and direct drive that has always been a 
jokes or with Basie characteristic. The maxim seems familiarity 
as in New York. There were no drum 2% “ ad 

to be: if you want to play “modern with records leads you to expect a break 


. solos. The vocals, by Bixie Crawford licks, that’s okay, but they’ve 
to one at cach of thee ave a buat and you've go towing manner shes 
concerts, an ere was none at all at 2 ; 
shin: when a photographer and an electrician 
| and reserved its greatest applause for were battling offstage, and Gus was 
r Basie himself is the star. He controls delightedly digging every blow, the 


the numbers with beat, swing and feel- 


ing, of which there were plenty. and inspires the band so effectively from beat kept coming sure and steady. 


the keyboard, introduces his soloists 


bach With an easy grace and accepts applause THE REED SECTION 
with a modesty that almost amounts to The reed section, led and pushed by 
dislikes and because it is less easily led surprise. He remains—along with Duke Marshall Royal’s brilliant alto, is : 
by the nose than its counterparts in —the greatest band pianist. With a probably as good as Basie ever had—as 
England and America. It struck me as single note or chord he achieves more, a section. There was never enough of = 
being more critical and very unlikely to tells more, than most of the new vir- Marshall’s alto, solo, and his clarinet : 
be deceived by the pretentious. More tuosi can do in a whole chorus of would have been preferred to Frank a 
cities like Paris would effect a consider- Wess’s flute, an which al- 
‘ reli e band, unfortunately, was not on ways seems quite unsuited to jazz. 
the apron, as it should have been, but (Incidentally, got to 
THE HIGHER THE BETTER set back on stage, so that when he began _—open up Sunday so that he could buy a 


This was clearly shown by the fact that to play the organ he had to catch the flute, but not, he assured me, with 
the second concert was better than the sound on the rebound, the loudspeakers flute duets in mind.) Neither of the two 
first, the third better still, and the being practically level with the foot- tenor-playing Franks, Wess and Foster, 
fourth best of all. Basie had not been lights and directed at the audience. He ranks with the greatest, but both can 
featuring himself very much in the and the rhythm section soon caught on play exciting music and both avoid the 
earlier stages of the tour, but Paris and great treats followed, notably a grunt-and-squeal style. Foster inclines 
insisted on it and had him swinging superb version of “How Long Blues”. to the cool and doesn’t always fit too 
extensively both on piano and organ Nobody can play so much jazzon the __ well in the orchestral framework. Ernie 
by the second day. The band had also — organ today as Basie, and it has been = Wilkins takes an occasional tenor 
been playing a pretty set book and was _ possible to compare the efforts of many _ solo, but otherwise confines himself to 
growing too familiar with it, but for others on records during the past year. capable section work and arranging. 
the third concert the feeling was so good How are we supposed to live in this Charlie Fowlkes blows baritone in r. 
that Basie introduced many different _jazz-starved island without ‘Paradise and b. style on “Rockabye Basie” and 


numbers, which brought new enthusiasm Squat” and “Port of Rico” ? gets a fine, sonorous sound contrast to a 
to the musicians and joy to the audience. Freddie Green, like Basie, doesn’t the thrilling trumpet work. es 
The remarkable thing about the band change, continues to play great rhythm Headman among the trombones is the 


is the degree to which it retains the guitar and give the piano the utmost imposing Henry Coker. I judged him 
qualities for which Basie’s groups have support. Eddy Jones, on bass, plays something of a perfectionist. Thus, 
always been famous. The arrangements with enthusiasm and swings. Gus when the section acquitted itself partic- 
of, for instance, Neil Hefti and Ernie | Johnson probably has the hardest job ularly well, he would shake hands with 
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CHARLIE FOWLKES 
boots it out on baritone 


Photo SCHILP 
both of his team-mates. If he was dis- 
satisfied with one of his solos, a wry 
grimace let the audience know it too. 
At the last concert, Frank Foster had a 
three-chorus allocation on a blues, and 
took six. Coker was standing to one side 
for the last three waiting his turn at the 
mike. When Foster finally quit, Coker 
came on and blew everything he had for 
another six. The band was knocked out 
and gave him great support. The number 
finished to enormous applause, the 
lights swung across to Coker, but Foster 
was immediately in front and stood up 
to take a bow too. Coker pushed him 
down in his seat, gently but firmly. It 
was his occasion! Coker’s muted work 
showed excellent timing, his treatment 
of a ballad like “Yesterdays” was 
imaginative and musicianly, but on the 
jump numbers, good as he was, he 
might have been better. There was, | 
think, a reserve, a consciousness of the 
“modern” idiom, which prevented him 
from letting himself go fully in the 
manner required. Benny Powell blew 
some fast horn not always well suited 
to the Basie style. William Hughes did 


mre 


not solo. 

The four trumpets, as a section, were 
the band’s crowning glory. Led for the 
most part by veteran Reunald Jones, it 
had that whip-cracking vibrato assoc- 
iated with Basie for so long. It made 
splendid contrasts within an arrange- 
ment, blowing with tremendous ferocity 
in one chorus and “softly with feeling” 
in the next. It had a way of playing 
gently and ‘way down which is rapidly 
becoming a lost art. Time was when 
shrieking was not all. Muted, playing 
some pretty riff, the swing was intox- 
icating. All four of them would be 
swaying on their feet as they blew, like 
dancers. Neither Jonesy nor Wendell 
Culley took solos. Joe Wilder had some 
original and well-constructed choruses, 
but Joe Newman was generally the 
man to fill both Buck Clayton and 
Edison spots. Since I last heard him in 
1949, he has developed enormously. He 
blows now with power, assurance, con- 
trol and excellent taste, muted or open, 
and is indeed one of the great trumpeters 
of the day. 


THE ARRANGEMENTS 


Many of the arrangements were by 
Neil Hefti, amongst them “Why Not?”, 
“Bubbles”, **Peace Pipe’, ““Two Franks” 
(a vehicle for the two tenors), ‘‘Ply- 
mouth Rock”, “Little Pony”, “*Fawncy 
Meeting You” and “Sure Thing”. 
Ernie Wilkins contributed “Basie Eng- 
lish’, High the Moon”, “Basie’s 
Loaded”, *“*Perdido” and “Sixteen Men 
Wingin’ Frank Foster did ‘*Back- 
stage Blues” and “Down For the 
Count’’, Frank Wess ‘*Wess’s Mess”’ and 
the background to Coker’s “Yester- 
days”. None of these seemed to have 
quite the simplicity and integrity of 
some of the old favourites, but Andy 
Gibson’s “Bunny” and Johnny Mendells 
“Straight Life’ both evidenced a 
melodic gift that raised them to a 
superior level. Unfortunately, “Nails” 
was the only arrangement of the great 
Buster Harding. 

What Basie has today is what he has 


always had—a superb dance band. It 
seemed to be almost entirely made up of 
individuals who got their kicks from 
the band’s music. They provided a 
great contrast with other groups of 
characters recently witnessed, who got 
their kicks from quite different sources 
and grudged making music for the 
cash customers. My great regret was 
that I could not hear the band play for 
dancers. It is now almost an anachron- 
ism, for there remain few bands of 
this type anywhere. In the U.S., the 
Buddy Johnson and Erskine Hawkins 
bands fall roughly in the same category, 
but they are not of the same quality. 
Duke’s orchestra is undoubtedly cap- 
able of similar music, but it is not prim- 
arily a dance band. The Hermans and 
Kentons of this world will presumably 
always be with us, but their conception 
of jazz is strictly from Hollywood. 
Basie is very consistent. He doesn’t 
change. He has a style, a formula, that 
he likes, and he sticks to it with only 
superficial modification. He expresses 
admiration for Gillespie and Parker. 
He says Ted Heath’s band scares him to 
death. He gets a lot of free advice. But 
he goes right on swinging the blues. 
He likes to hear those trumpets playing 
soft and ‘way down. 


TWENTYEIGHT BOB A_ PINT 

In one of those horrid, fetid cellars, 
where you pay 14/- for a beer and the 
privilege of hearing a good tenor 
player, someone mentioned to Basie 
that his vocalist was around behind a 
pillar out of his line of vision. ““Who do 
you mean—Jimmy Rushing? ” he asked. 
Next time, if there must be singing, I 
hope he will bring a blues singer like 
Rushing or Joe Turner. Because B. 
stands for Blues and B stands for 
Basie, and the two words are synony- 
mous. 


THEY ALL COME TO THE 


INTERNATIONAL 
BOOKSHOP 
All the latest Jazz releases 
All the Rarest Records 
All the Jazz Books and 
Magazines 
and All the Intelligent Record 
Collectors 
THE INTERNATIONAL 
BOOKSHOP 
(Record Dept.) 
52 Charing Cross Road, London, 
W.C.2. 
MEMBERS. J.R.R.A. 
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World ! 
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Records in Paris 


The modern piano style of Bud Powell, 

with its treble clusters and percussive 
brilliance as distinct from the lighter 
polish of Tatum and Teddy Wilson, 
has instituted a varying cycle of dis- 
ciples. Two of these are outstanding. 
One a Negro—Horace Silver. The 
other a white pianist—George Walling- 
ton. 

Both these men are equipped with a 
fair proportion of Bud’s advocated 
technique (though like him they tend to 
take the easier course of playing with 
a rhythm section). In addition they 
have shown a marked willingness to 
create original composition material as 
the basis for their styles of improvisa- 
tion. [| understand that Vogue 
have every intention of issuing the 
Horace Silver Blue Note LP in the near 
future and therefore I would like to 
enlarge now upon the LP of recent 
Paris vintage by his stable-companion 
Wallington, already available on Vogue 
LDE 059. 


ITALIAN BORN 


The Italian-born, American-domiciled 
Wallington (actually he was born at 
Palermo in 1923) can make claims to 
be the first white musician to associate 
himself with Minton jazz. He played 
with Dizzy Gillespie’s earliest 52nd 
St. group at the Onyx Club in 1944. 
Later he became known to British 
modernists through recordings with 
Chaloff, Mulligan and Allen Eager, 
and for compositions like “*Godchild” 
of Miles Davis exploitation fame. 

He came to Europe last year with the 
otherwise all coloured Lionel Hampton 
orchestra. At the time this arrange- 
ment seemed somewhat surprising, for 
previously George had shown reluct- 
ance to settle with large groups. But he 
earned praise for his concerts with 
Hampton. 

In Paris he made the Vogue 
session, unharnessed from any horns. 
The only support given on the occasion 
of these solos came from _ bassist 
Pierre Michelot and drummer Jean 
Louis Viale. Michelot’s rhythm _ is 
powerful. He must now be the most 
experienced bass player in Europe at 
helping visiting Americans. Jean Louis 
is not so well suited to Wallington. 
His drumming is competent enough by 
normal standards, but he lacks the 
thrusting energy of Roger Paraboschi. 
Wallington himself must have felt 


very happy during this session. The 
ideas he displays are often serious and 
beautifully thought out, yet his extem- 
porised flow springs from a most 
light-hearted approach; its swing is 
spontaneous and facile. In the spirit 
of his playing be can strike the keys 
with hardness, even to the point of 
ferocity. However, he can also sound 
gentle and restrained with moods 
warmly composed. 

His up-tempo playing is reminiscent 
of Bud; not quite so fast, though 
perhaps with a slightly more lucid 
continuity. And he seems to have 
eliminated the taut strain which occas- 
ionally breaks thorugh Bud’s outward 
glitter. The ballad style is more in- 
dividual. Not too elaborate, but 
filled out with sensible ideas—the 
melodies thoroughly explored instead 
of being discarded after one chorus. 
The composer influence seems much 
more dominant here. 


GEORGE WALLINGTON 


The treatment of “‘Honeysuckle Rose” 
on this LP suffers in no way from 
Wallington’s modern touch. As one 
might expect, the improvised choruses 
on the track describe the tune in a 
new light, but the technical decor never 
becomes a cloying vulgarity. One can 
play this piece after the “classic” 
versions by Waller and Sullivan without 
being disappointed. The modern pian- 
ists often seem to provide interesting 
listening when they tackle the traditional 
themes. One recalls that Garner did a 
fine job with “Honeysuckle Rose” some 
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by 
RAYMOND 
HORRICKS 


time ago (and Erroll also romped 
forcefully through “Please Don’t Talk 
About Me When I’m Gone” on a 
similar kick). 


In constrast George takes the modern 
standard tune “These Foolish Things” 
along more conservative lines. The 
flowing presentation is delightful on 
this very familiar melody. Much more 
attractive than Thelonious Monk’s 
object lesson in dischord on _ the 
Prestige label. 

“A Day in Paris”, “Ny”, and “Fairy- 
land” are the Wallington originals. 
The themes are pretty (partly pictorial 
in context) and atmospheric. “‘Fairy- 
land” is particularly delicate in texture. 
Obviously it stemmed from a similar 
vein of thought to George’s “Summer 
Rain” (Prestige and Esquire). 


MINUS BASS AND DRUMS 


The Bud Powell allegiance transfers 
itself to a more Tatumish patronage for 
‘Just One Of Those Things”. Played 
without the bass and drums, this track 
has the superior precision, polished 
embroidery, and numerous long runs 
commonly associated with Art’s tremen- 
dous technique. “Woody’n You” 
(the number Dizzy composed and 
recorded on a Coleman Hawkins 
Apollo date in 1944) is the only truly 
boppish melody of the set and George 
has skilfully toned down the jagged 
edges of the original version to suit 
his own purpose. 

Finally (and I think the most glittering 
planet in the strong constellation of this 
set) George plays “Star Eyes”. He 
exploits the melody to just the right 
degree without losing its natural charm. 
This is the type of tune which has often 
tolled the curfew for a number of lesser 
pianists. Here Wallington picks his 
way carefully between the two ensnar- 
ing tentacles of commercialism and cold 
intellectualism. The feeling is matched 
only by the beauty of the composition. 

This LP is the broadest and best 
showcase for George Wallington’s style 
yet delivered to British collectors. If 
you are building up a set of the records 
made by Lionel Hampton and _ his 
musicians in Europe don’t forget to 
reserve a place for this deserving 
contribution. Wallington’s jazz might 
not be typical Hampton music but it has 
an intrinsic talent to substitute for its 
nonconformity. 
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BABY DODDS 


to 


LARRY GARA 


It wasn’t until the George Lewis 
Concert of March 1, 1953, in Chicago's 
tiny and crowded I111 Club that | 
first saw Baby Dodds. The band had 
been playing for about an hour when 
1 noticed a sudden stir in the crowd, 
and the word went around: “Here 
comes Baby Dodds!* Through the 
door came Baby with Natty Dominique. 
Lee Collins and William Russell. At 
Baby’s approach the members of the 
band looked up, smiled and waved, and 
from his presence they seemed to draw 
new energy and enthusiasm. The music 
surged and rocked, George's clarinet 
filled the room with its round, haunting 
tones, and for a few minutes Natty 
Dominique thought he was again 
hearing Johnny Dodds. Baby had 
played and recorded with the Lewis 
group many times and memories of his 
wonderful drumming seemed to inspire 
musicians to produce even better music 
than they had played for the first part 
of the concert. Although he sat in on 
several numbers that evening, Baby 
was nervous and somewhat low in 
spirits. He felt that his day of fame 
was past and it was sad to see in such 
a state of mind the little man who had 
helped to create so much vital and 
beautiful music. As a narrator Baby 
is superb and after talking with him a 
short time I realized that his whole life 
story is something that should be 
recorded. After some exchange of 
correspondence Baby agreed to talk 
and answer questions once a week for 
tape recording. It was an enriching 
experience and I came out of it with 
much more than the twenty-three hours 
of precious tapes which we recorded. 


A ROUTINE JOURNEY 

Until that memorable Lewis concert 
Baby Dodds had been just a name that 
intuitively came to mind when I thought 
of the best in jazz drumming. It was a 
rare privilege to get to know so intim- 
ately the little fellow who had trans- 
ferred so many joyous sounds from a 
recording studio to master discs. But 
before the end of the summer of 1953 
it was an almost routine affair for me 
to travel three hundred miles to and 
and from Chicago each week-end to see 


his 


and talk to Baby Dodds. As a subject 
for interviewing he was very co-opera- 
tive and understanding. Even the times 
when he was not feeling up to par | 
would only know this by instinct rather 
than by his own admission. Since his 
last stroke Baby is on a strict diet and 
he has learned the necessity for taking 
care of himself. He is as relaxed and 
easy going in his way of life as he is in 
his music and, wisely, he refuses to 
hurry for anything. 


OH, YOU DOG! 

There were other compensations in- 
volved in the trips | made to the Windy 
City. 1 got to know the very shy and 
quiet Mrs. Dodds who has been Baby's 
loyal admirer and companion for over 
thirty years. Although severely affect- 
ed by long years of painful arthritis, 
Irene Dodds has maintained a cheerful 
attitude and buoyant spirit. Then too, 
there was the faithful dog “Boy”. 
whose friendliness echoed the general 
atmosphere of the 41st Street apartment. 
Some of the tapes include a word or two 
in the background from Boy, who never 
did quite understand the meaning of all 
that strange looking equipment. Other 
highlights of the visits occurred when 
Natty Dominique came over to talk 
with Baby while I was there. Natty 
played with Johnny and Baby Dodds for 
fourteen years and his friendship and 
constant concern about Baby, his health 
and his music, have done wonders 
for Baby's morale. He has been a 
loyal friend to Baby Dodds and has 
many an interesting story of his own to 
tell. I only regret that I did not see 
more of Natty and get to know him 
better. 

The material which Baby put on tape 
was something as unique as it was 
a surprise. He didn’t reveal the same 
type of delightfully uninhibited egotism 
that Jelly Roll Morton displayed in his 
famous interview series with Alan 
Lomax. Nor did he play up the sordid 
or sensational aspects of the environ- 
ment which so often catered to jazz as 
did Mezz Mezzrow in his autobiogra- 
phical volume. Rather, Baby Dodds 
soberly recorded the ideas and feelings 
of a man whose whole life was dedicated 
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story 


to one person—the creation of goodjazz 
music. Furthermore. he clearly and 
unselfconsciously listed and analysed 
the various elements and_ ingredients 
of good New Orleans jazz. 


WORK AS A TEAM 


Foremost among Baby’s ideas is his 
emphasis on the co-operative or group 
nature of New Orleans jazz. To him 
jazz was not to be played in such a 
way that any member of the group was 
a “standout” but every member was 
supposed to take into consideration the 
total effect of the music and to do 
those things, not which were best for 
him, but which contributed to the good 
of the whole outfit. Of Johnny Dodds’ 
famous little band Baby said, ‘There 
was no outstanding individual in the 
outfit; everybody had to work in har- 
mony. With a small outfit like that we 
either had to work together or we 
couldnt make music. Any critic’sm of 
the outfit was a criticism of each one of 
us. It made each of us aware of our 
own responsibility and of the need 
to help hold up the responsibility of the 
others”. One of Baby's complaints 
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about white jazz is that the men never 
really learned how to play together. 
A few could make music but an outfit 
the size of the Oliver band, composed 
of white men, never seemed to 
understand the group process of im- 
provisation. 


CRAFTSMANSHIP 

Throughout Baby’s story there also 
runs the theme of a high degree of 
craftsmanship. In early New Orleans 
the masters of jazz music had high 
standards. They honestly believed that 
there was a right way and a wrong 
was of playing and until a youngster 
could prove that he was capable of 
playing with mature musicians he was 
not allowed on the bandstand. Baby 
recalls vividly the many times that 
members of Kid Ory’s band, which in- 
cluded his brother, Johnny Dodds, 
walked off the bandstand in protest when 
he had arranged with Ory’s regular 
drummer to sit in on a number. Baby 
furthermore believes that a musician 
should not only know how to play but 
also how to take care of his instrument 
and how to use it to best advantage 
in all situations. In New Orleans he 
studied the various drumming tech- 
niques used in parades and dances and 
he observed carefully the different 
styles of the drummers in the city. He 
was always conscious of the sound 
of his drumming as well as the rhythm, 
and worked out different techniques 
for the various outfits with which he 
worked. 


KEEP THE MELODY GOING 

Another fundamenta! of New Orleans 
jazz which Baby emphasized again 
and again is the importance of keeping 
the melody easily discernible at all 
times. He agreed heartily when Natty 
Dominique pointed out, “Blasting is not 
jazz. It’s notalot of noise. It’s the melo- 
dy. When you're playing, melody 
is what the people want to hear. Then 
you can put in whatever else you 
want additional. If you want to put in 
anything extra, you can add it, but 
you always come back to your melody.” 
Even Baby’s drums carried the melody 
for he feels that it is the melody which 
makes a number. In their improvisions 
the New Orleans musicians never 
lost track of the melody and furthermore 
a musician who was considered worth 
his salt could play anything. Baby 
described the King Oliver Band as a 
“Dance band that liked to play any- 
thing. We didn’t choose any one num- 
ber to play well,” he continued; 
all put our hearts in it. Of course that’s 
why we could play so well.” Baby 
deplores the recent emphasis on certain 
“standard” jazz numbers and 


FATE MARABLE’S ‘‘CAPITOL”’ 


STEAMSHIP BAND OF 192I 


Baby Dodds is on drums with Marable at the piano, JOE HOWARD on Trumpet and 
JOHNNY STCYR-banjo. 


feels, rather, that a good musician 
should be able to take any tune and 
“put a little jump into it” and turn it 
to a first-rate jazz number. One of 
his favourite words for good jazz 
is “pretty” and he has little sympathy 
with the harsh, loud sounds of some jazz. 


GOOD SPIRITS 


Baby also felt that jazz music should 
be associated with good spirits. He 
drummed to make people happy through 
his music, and in order to produce the 
right effect it was necessary to have a 
good feeling in the band. Baby feels 
that members of a jazz outfit should 
work in perfect harmony psychologic- 
ally as well as musically. The wonder- 
ful understanding among the men in 
the King Oliver Creole Band, and the 
joy they got from playing together, 
helped in great measure to enable them 
to create the music which they nightly 
produced. As Baby put it, “those 
of us who worked with the King Oliver 
Band had known each other so long we 
felt that we were almost related—and 
playing music is just like having a home. 
If you don’t have harmony with each 
other you don’t get along. J feel the 
same thing applies to musicians. If 
haven’t got harmony in your band, you 
haven't got a good band.” Without 
happiness and good feeling, Baby 
insists, a group cannot really produce 
the highest type of jazz. 


New Orleans music was played for 
dancing and Baby never could appre- 
ciate such music played away from the 
dance hall. His measure of achieve- 
ment was the joy that folks got from 
dancing to the music. The crowds that 
merely stood and listened did not give 
him the satisfaction which he obtained 
from seeing people actively participa- 
ting in the rhythmic experience. Al- 
though he played many concerts and 
jam sessions, Baby always felt that jazz 
lost an important ingredient when it 
became something to which people 
listened instead of danced. 


Of course Baby Dodds had a great deal 
to say about the role of the drum in jazz. 
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To him the drum is something sacred 
and he has thought a great deal about 


its function and place. It is no false 
modesty which made him allude to the 
fact that if we could talk to the fellow 
who invented drums perhaps we would 
be able to learn something about them. 
To Baby the drum “is the key to the 
band”. But drums should really be 
felt rather than heard. He never beat 
drums hard or furiously, machine gun 
style. His drumming was sharp and 
clear and he always avoided the rumble 
which drummers so often get on their 
bass drum. Baby believes that the 
drummer should bring out the best 
in each player and in the outfit as a 
whole. He varied his drumming ac- 
cording to the music and the musicians, 
and studied each player in order to 
provide the type of background which 
would make him play the best music he 
was capable of producing. 
RELAXATION 

Another major feature of New Orleans 
jazz which Baby emphasized again and 
again was relaxation. The frantic and 
tense type of jazz which is sometimes 
heard is wholly alien to his nature and 
background. Baby believes that to 
produce a high quality jazz it is necess- 
ary to be relaxed while playing. A 
good feeling among the musicians and 
the dancers, too, helped to produce the 
frame of mind which enabled him to 
play without any fear or nervous tension. 
Listening to a New Orleans group play 
their own brand of folk music illus- 
trates this point more than any book 
could reveal. And this is true of all 
the ideas about the music which Baby 
so aptly put into his own words. 
Besides defining in his own terms 
these various elements and characteris- 
tics of New Orleans jazz, Baby also 
made observations which modify some- 
what the traditional stories about 
New Orleans jazz musicians. Although 
on occasion Johnny Dodds might have 
played some jobs without having his 
clarinet case, Baby emphasized that 
Johnny certainly owned a case for his 
instrument. Baby pictures Johnny, not 


as a poverty-stricken player without even 
money for a case, but as a person who 
took great pride in his instrument and 
who would have economized in any 
other area than in anything relating to 
his music. 


The story of his Indian grandfather 
sending drum messages from place to 
place in Alabama not only belies the 
view that Baby recalls his grandfather's 
drumming in Congo Square, but em- 
phasizes a frequently overlooked aspect 
of jazz history—the influence of the 
Indian background on so many New 
Orleans musicians. 


BUDDY BOLDEN 


Baby also recorded succinct comments 
about many musicians with whom he 
worked. He was careful. however, not 
to add to the numerous stories which 
often emerge from the fertile imagina- 
tion of reminiscers rather than from 
actual memory. For example, Baby 
recalled having gone to hear Buddy 
Bolden play at New Orleans’ Lincoln 
Park but confessed: “I can’t remember 
anything about him or the music”. He 
recalled Big Eye Louis Nelson as a 
“very determined fellow, especially on 
the young musicians just starting up. 
He'd show a youngster all he knew but 
he had a very glum disposition. He 
knew how to be stern with those of us 
who were learning.” Jack Carey was a 
“wild and quick-tempered fellow” who 
was sometimes “quite loud and boister- 
ous”. Carey played a “rough, tailgate 
style trombone”. Frankie Dusen, who 
was a “very high strung. good looking 
fellow”, also played “tailgate trombone, 
something like Ory, but a little smoother 
and with a bit more polish”. But Baby 
remembers Joe Howard, who played 
trumpet on the riverboat with the Fate 
Marable Band, as an “even tempered, 
nice-going fellow”, who taught quite a 
bit of music to the other members of the 
band. Baby said “He helped Louie a 
great deal with the mastering of music 
ability”. Fate Marable was ‘a very 
light-colored man with red hair. (and) 
a pretty stern fellow who kept strict 
order” Marable was the best caliope 
player Baby ever heard. ‘I've 
heard them played in the circus”, 
“he recalled, “but no one could play 
like that guy.” 

Baby’s descriptions of some of 
the many recording sessions on which 
he played are helpful in giving us 
information about the various music- 
ians and their methods of working. 
He described making records with his 
brother John (Baby always referred to 
Johnny Dodds as “John’’), with Louis 
Armstrong, with Mutt Carey, Tony 
Parenti, and others. In a classic 


description of Jelly Roll Morton’s 
recording methods Baby _ recounted: 
“At rehearsal Jelly Roll Morton used to 
work on each and every number until 
it satisfied him. Everybody had to do 
just what Jelly wanted him to do. You 
did what Jelly Roll wanted you to do, 
no more and no less.” But despite 
such complete supervision the men who 
recorded with Jelly always enjoyed the 
sessions. “His own playing was _ re- 
markable and kept us in good spirits”. 
recalls Baby. “He wasn’t fussy, but he 
was positive. He knew what he wanted 
and he would get the men he knew 
could produce it”. 


But reminiscing about past events is 
not all that Baby Dodds has left to do. 
Despite three strokes Baby is still work- 
ing and dreams of the day when he will 
be able to drum even better than before. 
He has thought a great deal about his 
drumming and his music and he believes 


BABY DODDS OLD FRIEND 


NATTY DOMINIQUE 


that planning these things in advance 
will enable him to work out even more 
satisfying sounds than those he has 
already created with his drums. He 
even has the idea of playing what he 
calls a “drum symphony” which would 
involve five or six drummers all carry- 
ing out the ideas of a lead drummer. 
His playing has definitely improved since 
he was down with a minor stroke in 
December of 1952. On St. Patrick’s 
Day 1953 Baby played a dance with 
Natty Dominique’s outfit. Natty has 
a regular job as porter at the airport 
but he also still loves to play and his 
own playing is better then ever. When 
he can, Natty plays dances with his 
band, which includes, besides Baby and 
himself, Preston Jackson on trombone, 
Odell Rand on clarinet, Ralph Tervalon 
on piano, and sometimes Bill Anderson 
on bass. At the St. Patrick’s Day dance 
Baby played drums the entire evening, 
and his drumming improved consider- 
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ably as the night wore on. During the 
spring and summer of 1953 Baby also 
frequently sat in with Lee Collins’ 
small band, then playing at Baby’s old 
spot, The Beehive. 


WILLIAM RUSSELL 

In the fall of 1953 Baby made some 
trio records with Art Hodes and Darnell 
Howard for John Ste‘ner’s Paramount 
label. Around the same time William 
Russell began working with Baby on 
a project which has long been on his 
mind. Russell is concerned about the 
dying art of New Orleans jazz and 
especially about the art of drumming. 
He is working on a recording project 
which will eventually include Baby 
talking about drums and drumming as 
well as illustrations of his style of 
playing with various types of outfits. 
Besides recording some of Baby's 
drumming with Natty Dominique’s 
band (1) Russell has also made a fifteen 
minute motion picture showing Baby 
in action at his drums, It is these 
things which should gladden the hearts 
of jazz fans all over the world. Although 
it is important for the future that Baby’s 
story has been recorded, it is his play- 
ing that really counts. For, as Natty 
Dominique so beautifully expressed it, 
“Baby Dodds has a rhythm of his own. 
It will be Baby Dodds’ as long as he 
lives, and for all the days that’s coming, 
Baby Dodds is the world’s greatest 
drummer”. 
(1) This is also the first time that Natty has 
put his wonderful music on records since 
1940 when he last recorded for Decca with 
Johnny and Baby Dodds. For this session 
the personnel of Natty’s outfit was modified 
somewhat 
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ESQUIRE GOES EP 


Esquire Records Ltd. is the first of the 
independent concerns to enter the 
Extended Play market with an initial 
release of four modern-style couplings 
of superlative standard. The new 
7 inch, 45 rpm Esquires come in 
attractive little envelopes complete with 
album notes. 

The EP record opens up new possibili- 
ties in jazz for this music of ours has 
developed concurrently with the ten- 
inch “3 minute” record and has some- 
times suffered as a result of it. One 
side of an EP can play up to seven 
minutes and therefore affords greater 
freedom of expression to the recording 
artist. In the case of ‘ex 78’s” re- 
issued at EP it is also convenient to have 
the normal four title session economi- 
cally put on one small disc. This latter 
is the case with Esquire EP-1 by vocaliste 
Annie Ross. 


ANNIE ROSS 

Two of the titles have been released 
previously (“‘Twisted” / Lam- 
ent” on 10-334) but are well worth 
hearing again. Miss Ross is currently 
in this country following on the success 
of her original vocal stylings which hit 
America last year. Annie possesses 
the creative ability and equipment to 
add lyrics to tenor saxist Wardell Gray’s 
solos. Both “Twisted” and “Farmer's 
Market” were Gray records and while I 
have never heard the original of the 
latter | can appreciate the strong yet 
flexibly swinging tenor line after 
hearing Annie’s version. With Wardell 
abroad in the land it is difficult to find 
an adequate reason for the unqualified 
popularity of Getz and Sims. 

The reverse of this release opens with 
“The Time Was Right”, a slow pensive 
and original ballad by Annie, beauti- 
fully sung and expertly accompanied. 
The pianist on this one is George Wal- 
lington, replaced by Prestige Records 
staff-man Teacho Wiltshire on the 
other three titles. Ram Ramirez is on 
organ together with bassist Percy 
Heath and drummer Art Blakey, 
Finally “Annie’s Lament”, a wordless 
vocal essay, at two tempos, on the 
blues with Blakey at his most invigorat- 
ing best. 

The remaining three releases employ 
the EP medium as extra length vehicles 
of expression. All were recorded in 
Sweden last September and feature 
three instrumentalists of the then 
Lionel Hampton circus plus the arrang- 


ing talents of Hamptonian pianist/ 
trumpeter Quincy Jones. EP-2, by 
pianist George Wallington and the 
Swedish All Stars, presents thirteen 
minutes of superior jazz arranged by 
Jones. A long version of “Round 
About Midnight” is coupled to an even 
longer “Blue Bird” composed by 
Wallington. The first title is taken, as 
you might expect, at slow tempo and the 
aptly named theme stated by George 
with Lars Gullin (baritone), Arne 
Domnerus (alto), and Ake Persson 
(trombone) supplying beautifully scored 
background comments. Somehow, 
Jones has managed to achieve a com- 
bination of Thelonius Monk’s musical 
vignette and an impression of Scand- 
anavian folk music. The three front 
line instruments take eight solo bars 
each and maintain the mood right up to 
the end. 


CLIFFORD BROWN 


Wallington’s own tune is a twelve bar 
taken fairly fast with a swinging beat 
from the rhythm section (Simon Brehm 
and Jack Norén complete the trium- 
virate). Politeness is usually the 
criterion of Swedish jazz but for once 
on record the boys let their musical 
hair down to produce the kind of music 
usually associated with American stars. 

The overall effect at the commence- 
ment is that of a small Ellington group 
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but the typically Wallington piano 
which follows dispels the illusion. 
After George, the Swedes make their 
own solo contributions with Norén 
opening out behind Domnerus with his 
incisive cymbal work. Trombonist 
Persson is worthy of a special mention 
for his excellent solo. 


BROWNIE 


The remaining two releases comprise a 
session featuring American trumpeters 
Clifford Brown and Art Farmer plus 
Domnerus, Gullin, Persson, Norén, 
Gunnar Johnsson (bass) and Bengt 
Hallberg (piano). Brownie is a new 
star in the ascendant and was one of the 
principal trumpet soloists with Hamp- 
ton last year. There should be little 
confusion over the identity of the two 
trumpets on these records for Brownie 
has the bigger, more open tone and 
sounds at times like the re-incarnation 
of Fats Navarro while Farmer has 
gone to Miles Davis for his inspiration 
and has the semi-closed style of his idol. 


EP-3 couples two originals....““Cuse 
These Blues” and ‘Stockhoim Sweetnin’” 
while EP-4 has the two standards 
‘Lover Come Back To Me” and Richard 
Rodgers’ “Falling In Love With Love”. 
‘Stockholm’ is a medium paced number 
with Brownie’s horn stating the attractive 
melody over a well written ensemble. 
On “Falling In Love’ Jones has made 
excellent use of the five melody instru- 
ments and voiced the opening and 
closing choruses in a most tasteful and 
modern style. Farmer is the first 
trumpet soloist on this one. “Lover 
Come Back” opens with a brilliantly 
conceived chorus by Brownie, complete 
with a ‘Wild Goose” quotation in the 
release. If you still doubt that Cliff 
is destined for big things, hear his 
arresting authority and strength here 
for this is great trumpet playing by any 
known standards. Finally the blues, 
again with a surfeit of drive from the 
rhythm department. The trumpet chase 
features both horns muted and it is 
Farmer who plays first. The cod Dixie 
ending should be taken in good part. 


Esquire has set itself a high standard 
with its auspicious EP beginnings and 
with so much good jazz now available 
in America in this attractive form I 
trust and hope we may look forward to 
many more releases of such momentous 
degree. 
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THE JAZZ 


BIX BEIDERBECKE and his GANG 

the Jazz Band Ball’ “Sorry” 

Personnel: Bix Beiderbecke (cornet), 
Bill Rank (trombone), Don Murray 
(clarinet), Adrian Rollini (bass sax), 
Frank Signorelli (piano), Howdy 
Quicksell (banjo), Chauncey More- 
house (drums). Recorded Oct. Sth 
and 25th, 1927. 

(Parlophone R271 1). 


A record by a white group comes in for 
review this month. Two of the fine 
sides made under the leadership of the 
late Bix Beiderbecke with a group of 
star white instrumentalists of the period 
is selected as being typical Golden Age 
white jazz of exceptional quality. Bix 
rarely got the breaks he deserved in the 
recording studios, being usually bog- 
ged down in the Paul Whiteman or 
Jean Goldkette aggregations, only oc- 
casionally being allowed a solo to 
brighten up that welter of strings and 
those cumbersome saxophones. 


This session, recorded for the OKEH 
company in 1927, does Beiderbecke full 
justice. “At the Jazz Band Ball” 
opens in a lively manner with Bix 
establishing a firm lead. Adrian Rol- 
lini’s bass sax gives the performance a 
most distinctive flavour and the backing 
from the rhythm section is also worthy 
of mention. Don Murray's clarinet 
solo is rather stiff and spikey and 
although adequate | consider lacks the 
emotion required to typify good jazz 
clarinet. The piano solo from Frank 
Signorelli (advanced stuff for the period) 
sounds empty and dated today and is 
the let down of the side. The exciting 
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breaks between Bix’s cornet and Bill 
Rank’s trombone in the last chorus 
lead to the final all-in with drummer 
Chauncey Morehouse providing a var- 
iety of effects to add to the general 
excitement. 


The reverse is an original by banjoist 
Howdy Quicksell and an excellent tune 
it is too. Don Murray opens with a 
clarinet solo, after a brief ensemble 
introduction, and once again he per- 
forms without raising the blood pressure 
very noticeably. Bix’s solo alternates 
in long and short phrases—an effect 
which adds colour and excitement to 
most of his performances. Bill Ranks 
trombone solo follows with trim backing 
from Adrian Rollini and Chauncey 
Morehouse. Bix rides the side out leading 
the band in fine style and ending with 
the old familiar Dixieland repeat phrase. 


In short | would describe this as ex- 
citing, brittle music, lacking the warmth 
of much negro jazz, but the sad and 
lovely tone of the great Beiderbecke 
cornet is one of the most delightful 
sounds to be heard on record. 
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JIMMY YANCEY 
Yancey Stomp (044006 | Five O’clock 
Blues (044009) 
Piano solos recorded 25 October 1939, 


Chicago. (HMV9366) 
Jimmy Yancey died three years ago in 
September 1951, and of his three 


records issued by HMV this is the only 
one which remains in the catalogue. 
Since 1925 Yancey worked as a grounds- 
man at a Chicago baseball club by day 
and played at house rent parties and 
small South Side clubs at night, where 
he influenced other young pianists such 
as Cripple Clarence Loften, Albert 
Ammons and Meade Lux Lewis who 
came to listen to him. 

Yancey Stomp—originally called The 
Fives—is a rapid tempo blues with 
drum-like bass figures against which 
Yancey plays short melodic phrases in the 
treble to form exciting cross rhythms. 
The tension gradually increases through- 
out the record until the abrupt and 
conventionalized ending where he mod- 
ulates into E flat as in all his solos. 

Five O'clock Blues is in a quieter vein 
and taken at a slow medium tempo. 
After the second chorus Yancey uses a 
bass figure of irregular beat usually 
associated with the Habanera and other 
Spanish-West Indian dances, though 
the plaintive melody of this blues shows 
no Spanish influence. 
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“ TRICKY SAM ” NANTON 
Otto Hardwick called him “Tricky”. 
He would do things with one hand for 
which most people would have liked to 
use three. Why the name stuck is not 
hard to guess. Joe Nanton is his real 
name—"Only Nanton in the “phone 
book,” he used to say with pride. Yet 
the tongues sticks at Joe “Tricky Sam” 
Nanton, so that paradoxically, despite 
that pride in his name, he has given over 
his identity musically to plain “Tricky 
Sam”. And as it is through his music 
that we know him he will always be for 
us just “Tricky”. 
A PART OF THE MUSIC 
“Tricky” was one of those venerable 
beings an Ellington sidesman—so much 
a part of the Duke’s music that he has 
always been in danger of being taken 
for granted. That is a danger which 
besets all the members of the Ellington 
band. They played together for so long 
and so consistently that we tend to 
forget how unsurpassably good they 
were. In a band as inconsistent as 
say Henderson’s and with such a 
rapidly changing personnel a Hawkins 
or a Carter stands out above the general 
run of lesser soloists. ‘*Cootie’’, Bigard 
Hodges, Carney and “Tricky” on the 
other hand are almost swamped in our 
estimations by the high standard which 
both individually and as a group they 
maintained for close on a decade. 
HE WAS ‘ TOOK ’” ! 

Ellington got “Tricky” in 1926. He 
took the place of Charlie Irvis and was 
reluctant to join the Duke because he 
thought he was taking his friend’s job. 
The first night he did not appear. The 
second night the Duke went to “get” 
him, and as ‘Trickey’ relates, “He TOOK 
me with him’ (Tricky’s capitals). 
But having arrived he stayed for twenty 
years—one of the cornerstones of the 
band both musically and socially. 
One of the things which helped to set 
the Ellington band apart from others— 
to give it its distinctive manner—was 
the Duke's careful choice of players. 
He picked them not only for their 
abilities as soloists or section men but 


TRICKY SAM” 


a portrait of a jazzman 


by 
TREVOR TOLLEY 


with a particular eye on the way they 
would fit in with other members of the 
band and with his style of music asa 
whole. Each new instrumentalist was 
a new colour on his palette and often 
the colours blended so well that their 
origins were forgotten. It is hard to 
remember that Bigard played with 
Oliver and on Morton’s ‘Steamboat 
Stomp”; or to imagine Hodges taking 
Charlie Holmes place in the Luis 
Russell orchestra although their styles 
were at one time extremely similar. 
Whetsel, Metcalf, Jenkins, Stewart, 
Miley, and Cootie when they played 
open trumpet—played in styles that 
could be parallelled in the brass sections 
of other groups of the period, excellent 
though the Ellington men were. Yet, 
transformed by their setting, they 
always sounded unmistakeably 
Duke’s men”. And this is very true of 
“Tricky”. When he was not using his 
rubber mute he sounded not unlike 
Charlie Green. Yet set in the Duke’s 
arrangements he sounds perhaps the 
most Ellingtonian of Ellingtonians. 


STEVEDORE STOMP 


Before Lawrence Brown joined the 
band in 1931 “Tricky” used to take all 
the open trombone solos. Listening to 
his chorus on “Stevedore Stomp” one 
realizes what a great exponent of the 
unmuted instrument he might have 
become. This is one of the most 
rhythmically impelling trombone solos 
ever recorded and shows great invent- 
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iveness and a remarkable sense of form. 
The deliberately rough tone masks the 
enormous technical agility. 


As with Charlie Green, there is some- 

thing slightly “vaudeville” even in the 
way in which “Tricky” plays without 
mute. Listen to him on “Washington 
Wobble”, “Jubilee Stomp” or even 
“East St. Louis Toodle-Oo”. There is 
a distinct, raucous “‘joie de vivre” about 
everything he plays in fast tempo. 
The vaudeville connection is clearer if 
we remember George Brunies with Ted 
Lewis on such recordings as “Hi 
Diddle Diddle and ‘*‘Where Did You 
Get Those Eyes”. Brunies plays ter- 
rific jazz while absorbing—and | 
think quite rightly—some of the vaude- 
ville atmosphere in which he plays. 
“Tricky” in a light hearted mood 
displays a similar naive, playful sense 
of the humorous. Hear him rollick 
through the verse of “Jazz Lips” or 
playing exaggerated ‘wa-was’ on “‘The 
Shade of the Old Apple Tree”. 


WA-WA MUTES 


When Cootie Williams joined Elling- 
ton in 1929, replacing ““Bubber™ Miley, 
it was some months before he could take 
his predecessors growling, ““wa-wa™ 
playing with rubber mute seriously 
enough to imitate it. “Tricky” on the 
other hand took to the style easily. 
Perhaps it was because he had learned a 
lot from Charlie Irvis who used to clown 
on his trombone with bottle, cap or even 
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bucket on the end: or perhaps it was 
his clear sense of the place of the 
humorous and the sad and of their 
boundaries in the type of music the 
Ellington band played. Certainly he 


must have appreciated readily the 
inspired fashion in which Miley had 
taken over the now “corny” growls and 
“wa-was” of the trumpet “stylists” of 
the ‘twenties and transformed them into 
an individual, an expressive and an 
enduring voice. On “Black and Tan 
Fantasy” the mock-human_ glissando 
of the vaudeville trombonist becomes a 
poignant voice of the sadness which 
pervades the piece. 


A GREAT JAZZ SOLOIST 


There are two ways of considering 
“Tricky’s” playing with mute—as the 
work of a great jazz soloist or as one of 
the most important voices at the Duke’s 
disposal. In both capacities his con- 
tribution has been enormous. He uses 
his rough melancholy style to great 
effect in playing the blues as on “Rocky 
Mountain Blues”, “Blues with a Feel- 
ing” or “Sweet Chariot”, or he can 
develop enormous power, atmosphere 
and rhythmic pulse in his rendering of 
stomps as on “Hot Feet” or *Harle- 
mania. 


“Tricky” has always been one of the 
Duke’s most effective orchestral colour- 
ings. On “Dear Old Southland” his 
playing contrasts magnificently in tone 
with Louis Bacon’s rich, dark voice 
while having great affinity of intonation 
with it. There is gaiety and laughter 
in his answers to the ensemble riffs on 
~“Stompy Jones”, while he is the perfect 
foil to Bigard’s agile clarinet on “In a 
Jam”. To “Ko-ko”—perhaps Elling- 
ton’s finest piece of orchestral writing— 
“Tricky” contributes a chorus at once 
peculiarly his own and yet an integral 
part of the complex score. 


A quick demise might have been 
predicted for a style which had its 
origins in the exaggerated muted playing 
of the ‘twenties. Yet, “Tricky” held 
his own throughout the “*swing” period 
and when the Ellington band emerged in 
the “forties as more than ever the band 
in the forefront of developments, 
“Tricky” still made an important and 
individual contribution to its finest 
performances. “Portrait of Bert Will- 
iams” is not to be imagined without 
him. And his style had changed little 
with the years. On “Jack the Bear”-— 
one of the bands most advanced pieces 
of the early “forties—he plays a fine 
chorus which yet fits perfectly with the 
new setting. 


CREDIT TO DUKE 


What is the secret of this unusual 
“evergreen” quality of style ? There 
can be no denying the touch of genius 
behind the adaptation of the contem- 
porary use of the mute by Miley and 
“Tricky"—together with their use of 
the rubber mute—to give the famous 
“jungle style. Partly we must give 
Ellington himself credit for this—or at 
least for its development. He realised 
the need for and the potentialities of a 
characteristically negroid style; and 
also the dangers of a too great commerce 
with popular dance music. Further- 
more the way in which the group's 
arrangements were worked out collect- 
ively led to each member of the band 
developing his style in harmony with 
this conception of their music. They 
could not sound outdated in an arrange- 
ment because their playing was the 
arrangement and had developed with it. 
And in this development “Tricky” was 
an extremely important voice—less 
heard as the years progressed perhaps, 
but nevertheless very important. 
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FOUR TO KEEP 

Four records lead the field by a long 
way this month. First and foremost 
is Ella Fitzgerald singing Gershwin 
songs on Brunswick LA 8648. 

This seems to us to be wellnigh perfect 
and to possess something of the time- 
lessness of great art. The Gershwin 
numbers, music and lyrics, will really 
only have dated to those who were 
contemporary with their creation. Ellis 
Larkins, at the piano, reveals how 
strong the Garner influence was at the 
period of this session, but his work is 
always intelligent and constructive. 
Ella’s voice and artistry are so personal, 
so inimitable, as to be quite unique in 
our time. Fortunately, this is one of 
the instances where they are not 
squandered in poor settings on poorer 
material. 

It is probable that Ella’s “Somebody 
Bad Stole de Wedding Bell” (Brunswick 
05271) will make far more quick money. 
(Incidentally, the backing, “‘Melancholy 
Me”, is a lovely performance). But in 
the long run it is records like this LP 
by which Ella will be remembered, and 
which will either have to be retained in 
the catalogue or be periodically re-issued 
What we have here is real, mature 
talent seriously and conscientiously 
employed. Ella and Ellis, to be fam- 
iliar, work like a perfect team, in 
sympathy with one another, in sym- 
pathy with the material. They are 
confident artists who have no need to 
demonstrate their brilliance in any 
deliberate flights of virtuosity or exercises 
in complexity. They treat the songs 
with respect and affection, but they 
cannot help swinging them. Note how 
effortlessly they set such numbers as 
“Maybe” and “Soon” rocking. 

The notes on the sleeve tend to senti- 
mentalize the great story of Ella’s 
discovery and career with Chick Webb. 
The truth was more impressive. For 
instance, when Chick found Ella he 
was earning around thirty-five dollarsa 
week, out of which he paid for the band’s 
arrangements ! According to the 
sleeve, Ella toured two years with the 
band without singing in public. That 
doesn’t ring true at all, for those were 
hard times. Chick had made it the 
hard way, was the gamest little fighter 
jazz ever saw, and just wasn’t the 
feather-bedding kind. 


Three requests to Brunswick: (1) 
that Ella now be recorded in a selection 
of Ellington songs; (2) that her version 
of Duke’s “The Greatest There Is’’ be 
not withheld too long; (3) that the LP 
of Harold Arlem numbers played by 
Ellis Larkins be given us soon. 


Next recommendation is H.M.V. DLP 
1034, which contains no less than ten 
superb instrumentals by the wonderful 
Ellington band of 1940-41. Looking 
back over the past and into the-forsee- 
able future, we won’t hesitate to state 
that this was the greatest phase of: the 
greatest big band jazz has known or 
will know. Quite apart from the ten 
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titles on this record, H.M.V. can make 
another and select from such marvellous 
performances as “Jack the Bear’, 
“Morning Glory”, “Never No Lament” 
“Dusk”, “All Too Soon”, “Rumpus 
In Richmond”, “In Mellotone”’, 
“Across the Track Blues”, ‘‘Chloe™ 
“Sidewalks of New York”, “John 
Hardy’s Wife”, “Jumpin” Punkins”, 
“Blue Serge”, “Just a-Settin’ and a- 
Rockin’ “Clementine” and ‘Five 
O'Clock Drag”. No other band can 
rival this achievement in quantity and 
quality over so brief a space of time— 
not Fletcher’s, Launceford’s or Basie’s. 
And if you think there has been any 
“progress” in big band jazz since these 
recordings were made, get an early 
appointment with a psycho-analyst. 


We don’t think it very difficult to 
account for the glory of this particular 


period. The band contained seven of 
Duke’s greatest musicians in Cootie, 
Rex, Tricky, Sam, Hodges, Bigard, 
Carney and Sonny. To these were 
added the enormously talented Blanton 
and Ben Webster. They were vital 
sources of inspiration to both Duke and 
band alike. Old feuds and jealousies 
began to look small. Enthusiasm in 
the creation of music increased. With 
that thrilling, full-toned bass swinging 
surely below, there was joy for Duke at 
the piano and a new sense of movement 
for all. The reed section was revital- 
ized by the presence of that great 
individualist, Ben Webster. Here was 
a tenor player, whom many of us 
regard as second only to Hawke, with 
warmth, intensity and urgency of feeling 
and a way of phrasing new to the 
section. Carney, for one, was delighted. 


You can hear Ben’s influence in his 
playing. And when Ben started to ride 
high on pieces like “Cottontail”, all the 
other soloists had to look to their 
laurels. The impact of his personality 
—eccentric, but so alive, and very 
lovable—shook the whole band. The 
stories about him are legion. This 
kind of thing stays in the memory; Ben 
going up front to take a solo, meeting a 
wandering cockroach and pausing, in 
the spotlight, to destroy it, stamping 
very deliberately and methodically. 


It’s rather idle to pick favourites from 
such a collection of classics, but two 
sides that would appear in any short 
list of those that mean most to us in 
jazz are “Ko-Ko” and “Harlem Air- 
shaft’. The former is strangely evoca- 
tive and contains an example of Tricky 
Sam preaching one of his greatest 
sermons. The other is very gay, and 
loose, and relaxed, with the carefree 
atmosphere of the earlier “Bugle Call 
Rag”. There is the same kind of 
abandon that the Basie band achieves, 
but there is an added musical richness. 


After griping last month about the 
absence of “Concerto for Cootie” and 
“Cottontail” from H.M.V. DLP 1025, 
we are pleased to find them here, 
although we still feel they might have 
been placed to advantage in the former. 
The only complaint we can possibly 
make about this package is that the 
personnel has been omitted from the 
sleeve. It really is a special, and, with 
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ten titles, excellent value. We hope 
that H.M.V. will constantly bear in 
mind that “In a Mellotone” and 
“Rumpus in Richmond”, both from the 
same period, have never been issued in 
England. 

Our third record of the month is in 
quite a different category. It is Lon- 
don HL8037 by John Lee Hooker. This 
happens to be one of the best recorded 
examples of Hooker we've heard. Care- 
less recording and/or the echo chamber 
have dealt unkindly by him in the past. 
Hooker seems to be altogether too 
primitive for many people, even for 
many of the self-professed blues students. 
Maybe, it’s that amplified guitar ? 
But what arugged sound he gets from 
it! We find his hard. remorseless 
rhythms very stirring. and there's 
something authentic and convincing 
about his rough, masculine voice. You 
know this is for the country, in the 
South—a great big beat and unpreten- 
tious singing. John Lee really lets the 
cat out of the bag in “Too Much 
Boogie. Those of you who have been 
deceived into thinking that boogie is a 
piano style with a rolling bass deriving 
from Southern blues guitar, can now 
revise your basic ideas on the subject. 
The boogie, the evils of which he 
preaches about, is something else again. 
Very nice, to be sure, andit won't do you 
a lot of harm if you don’t have too much 
of it. How happy some of today’s 
highly paid groups would be if they 
could get and maintain a beat and 
rhythm like Hooker does here. But to 
be interested in rhythm or melody is 
probably old-fashioned. “Need Some- 
body”, on the reverse. is the more 
typical side. Irving Ashby plays a lot 
more guitar, but Hooker gets a harsh 
rhythmic effect which is thoroughly in 
keeping with his vocal blues. We 
suppose there is a second guitar in the 
accompaniment, but the feet obviously 
stomp to great purpose. ; 

Fourth selection is H.M.V. 73G8022. 
an Extended Play disc on which Fats 
Waller plays the organ in “I Believe In 
Miracles”, “*Let’s Get Away From It 
All,” “*Mamacita” and “Swing Dilla 
Street”. This was especially interesting 
to us since we had recently been quite 
knocked out by Count Basie’s organ 
playing. He and Fats are the two, the 
only two to our knowledge, to get 
sufficient control of the monster, to get 
worthwhile jazz out of it. It tends to 
run away with all the others, so that 
often you have a deep groan and 
falsetto scream simultaneously, and no 
beat at all. To get a staccato effect. 
the feeling of jazz attack, without 
being corny, has been the achievement 
of Fats and Basie only. We particular- 


ly like Bill Coleman and the organ 
together on “Miracles”. “*Mamacita”, 
new to us, is original and successful, 
and affords an opportunity of hearing 
Al Casey's delightful guitar again. Here 
then are four numbers, all with a beat, 
all musicianly performances, all inter- 
esting and enjoyable, alll featuring the 
leader at the organ. 

You may have to stop a moment to 
realise how unusual and remarkable 
this is. 

—229— 

PASSION, PORCINO & MESCALIN 
The couplings of the less commercial 
song titles often suggest amusing 
situations. Our favourite. the classic. 
although probably artificial, was “Long” 
and “Gone” on U.S. Columbia 1. 700 
by Una Mae Carlisle with Don Redman. 
(Two gangs of composers were employ- 
ed.) A recent Mercury advertisement 
included three records by, respectively, 
Dinah Washington, Buddy Johnson and 


BEN WEBSTER RIDES HIGH 
ON “COTTONTAIL’”’ 
Peggy Saunders, the titles of which, if 
read off in the order as printed, seemed 
to indicate a pretty lustful session. They 
were: Such a Night; Until Sunrise: 
Aint Cha Got Me Where You Want 
Me ? : Let’s Start All Over Again: 
Don't Rush Me; Things Done In The 
Dark (Are Bound To Come To Light). 
Perhaps this can be improved upon 
with a little juggling, but the long arm of 
coincidence seems to have done pretty 

well on this occasion. 

Woody Herman’s Al Porcino made a 
useful statement about jazz in a report 
by Benny Green in “The New Musical 
Express” of April 23rd. It was to this 
effect: “Course. lots of guys think they 
swing, but there’s a world of difference 
between nearly Swinging and 
swinging. You gotta have a four- 
beat rhythm and a two-beat pulsation. 
Play it in four and feel it in two. That's 
jazz” Whether or not you agree with 
him, the British Benny Green is always 
to be read. He writes well. : 

The American Benny Green (trom- 
bone) cited Lunceford’s as an example 
of the kind of band he would like to have 
in a “Down Beat” interview. Said he, 
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“It was a commercial band, but it was 
also a blowing band musically”. 

Readers who resented the intrusion of 
ballet in this column should note that 
“Down Beat” now features regular 
ballet reviews—along with a Country 
and Western department ! In a British 
ballet magazine, we read of a young man 
“dancing wildly to the pulsating rhyth- 
mic music of Stan Kenton and Pete 
Rugolo”. Looks like a dangerous 
situation has arisen. Nothing could 
be better calculated to make us lose 
faith in British ballet than for it to take 
to dancing to Kenton. 


If you are perplexed by the pathetic 
addiction of some leading musicians to 
drugs of the most dangerous kind, you 
would do well to read Aldous Huxley’s 
adventure with mescalin in “The 
Doors of Perception”. (Chatto and 
Windus, 6/-). This comment appears 
extremely relevant at the present time 
“For unrestricted use the West has 
permitted only alchohol and tobacco. All 
the other chemical Doors in the Wall 
are labelled Dope, and their unauthor- 
ized takers are fiends.” 


A blues singer called Country Homes 
has just made his debut on the American 
De Luxe label. Our friend, Stately. 
who lives in Leicestershire and spends 
all his time hunting, drinking and eating 
pies, denies any relationship. Stately 
has a coarse, raucous voice, his vocab- 
ularly is more than shocking, and his 
diction is pretty punk. But he probably 
isn’t lying on this occasion. 


—230— 


CONTEMPORARY CLICHES AND 
MODERN MUSIC. 


Apart from the enjoyable records 
discussed earlier, we have had a sorry 
time in continued search for rays of 
light and hope in the “modern” field. 
Why mess around with that stuff, you 
may ask? It seems to us that if any- 
thing healthy can be discovered there. 
it is more than ever essential to draw 
attention to it when so much that is 
truly poor is being boosted to the skies. 


Most—but not very—enjoyable was 
Bud Powell's Vogue LDE0S3. When 
he is not playing a beatless ballad in 
a manner which has no. connection 
with jazz, Bud swings. That is some- 
thing to be thankful for. His treatment 
of “Sure Thing”, as Mike Butcher 
notes on the sleeve, is for some unac- 
countable reason ‘‘almost as though it 
were a Bach toccata!” There they 
gO, progressing again, back to the 18th 
century! If you listen to Bud on Cootie’s 
records, you can't help wondering 


continued on page 14 
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Having dealt adequately with most of 
the Decca Archive series, which are of 
interest to readers of this column, | 
find myself left with only one, which 
1 have been saving until | had enough 
room to deal with it in full. The LP in 
question is “Ida Cox Sings The Blues” 
(London AL 3517). 

When I reviewed “King Oliver Plays 
The Blues” (London AL 3510) I hada 
lot to say about Ida Cox, for four titles 
by this lady were included. Miss Cox 
has never had the recognition she 
deserves, which is so often the case in 
jazz, and the blues in particular. In 
1939 she was re-discovered by the 
Americans and some fine records were 
made, three of which were issued 
over here by Parlophone. Unfortunate- 
ly, the sides did not make much of an 
impression, thus once more, a fine 
singer was allowed to drift back into 
obscurity. 


THE SLEEVE NOTES 

The titles under review all came from 
the Paramount label, and are among 
the finest examples of her work, but 
before we discuss the actual recordings, 
I would like to make a few comments 
on the sleeve notes. The writer of these 
has done an extremely fine job. The 
notes are well written, informative, and 
give the reader a more than adequate 
idea of the type of music he is likely to 
hear. 

It is obviously impossible to go into 
the subject at any length in the brief 
space of a record sleeve, and it follows 
therefore, that a writer must generalise 
—here yawns the pit ready to swallow 
up the unsuspecting critic. The Ida 
Cox sleeve notes are an example of 
what I mean. First they state, quite 
correctly, that Ida Cox is quite a 
different type of singer from Ma Rainey 
and Bessie Smith. The notes continue: 
‘Ida Cox is more sophisticated; almost, 
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you might say, more intelligent. She is 
an entertainer and sings the blues for 
other people rather than as a personal 
lamentation”. Lacking the power of 
Bessie and Ma, the music and lyrics, 
some of them written by Ida Cox 
herself, also are more sophisticated, 
approaching good class popular songs 
in their literary qualities—* (I have yet 
to find much literature in even the best 
popular songs, but no matter). The 
writer also states that much of her 
material is not even regular 12 bar 
blues, and must be classed as blues 
songs. It is unfortunate that on this 
disc, out of eight titles, six are pure 
12 bar blues, one, an unorthordox blues, 
but almost in the genuine blues class, 
leaving only one, “Mean Papa Turn 
Your Key” as a “popular blues or 
vaudeville song.” 


AN ENTERTAINER 


I would be the first to admit that Ida 
did sing a lot of songs which were 
certainly not twelve bar blues (none the 
less wonderful), but so did Bessie. 
Ida was an entertainer as well as a 
singer of blues, but then so was Bessie, 
so the comparison with Ma (who, I 
expect, was an entertainer as well!) 
and the one and only Miss Smith, must 
be taken as a very vague generalisation 
as | am sure the writer would wish it to 
be. Miss Cox is a very farcry from the 
blues-vaudeville singers such as Trixie 
Smith, Grant and Wilson, and others 
of a similar nature. 

What | have written above may seem 
a mere quibble, but I feel that there are 
many young jazz lovers who may take 
these fine notes a trifle too literally. 
It is really to them that I am addressing 
these slight criticisms. 

We can now turn our attention to the 
record which started all this! If I had 
to make a choice from the ‘Jazz 
Archive” series, this LP would be 
beaten only by a short head, for the 
Blind Lemon would /ave to come first. 
Not only does Ida sing magnificently, 
but such musicians as Tommy Ladnier 
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by Derrick 


SINGS THE BLUES 


Stewart-Baxter 


and Charlie Green (the latter on two 
tracks only) are at their very best. 
Let me briefly give you some idea of 
what you will hear for your money. 


A BLUES 

“Coffin Blues’ must rank with 
Blind Lemon’s ““Hangman’s Blues” as 
one of the grimmest blues ever recorded. 
Accompanied by Jesse Crump on the 
organ (or is it a harmonium?) and 
Tommy Ladnier playing at his best, 
this beautiful, but dreadfully sad blues 
is worthy to rank with the great classic 
songs of the period. I would say she 
is singing the blues here very much for 
herself, and really feeling them, too. 
“Rambling Blues” is again accompan- 
ied by the Crump-Ladnier team. This 
is a happier theme than “Coffin Blues”, 
but is little below that standard. 
Tommy Ladnier has a truly wonderful 
12 bar solo. It is beautifully phrased 
with that lovely singing tone so typical 
of him in his prime. 

‘Mean Papa Turn Your Key” is a 
blues song of 32 bars, 16 bars verse, 
16 chorus, and is the sort of thing that 
Ida sang on the various vaudeville 
circuits. Bessie had numbers on this 
very theme until the time of her death. 
It is the good old stand-by for all such 
singers. Miss Cox acquits herself in 
fine style. She is accompanied by a 
Lovie Austin group consisting of 
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(from page 12) 
whether the talent flowering there has 
fulfilled itself. 

Clifford Brown and Gigi Gryce on 
Vogue LDE048 quite failed to please. 
That these two should have found 
themselves in a tough, jumping band 
like Hamp’s is pretty strange. They 
provide further evidence of the current 
passion for overpraising promise rather 
than awaiting achievement. Chicagoan 
Jimmy Gourley plays some pleasant 
guitar, otherwise nothing emerges ex- 
cept the already familiar and ugly 
contemporary sounds. Prominent a- 
mongst these sounds is that of the 
trumpet. If that kind of playing is to 
be taken seriously it cannot be called 
jazz. If it is to be called jazz, than it 
cannot be taken seriously. Line up 
about fifty of these legit-conscious 
pip-squeakers and Basie’s four-piece 
trumpet section could blast them out of 
any hall. Their metabolism must be 
damned low. 

Then we heard Claude Thornhill 
going “modern” on London HAPBIO19 
in arrangements by Gerry Mulligan 


and Ralph Aldridge. Very stodgy 
presentations of the contemporary 
clichés here! You know the biggest 


bore in contemporary “modern music 
jazz”? It is Gerry Mulligan, coupled 
with the names of Chet Baker and Stan 
Kenton. Suckers must be born ten a 
minute nowadays. 

More of the same kind of stuff is to be 
found in London HAPB1020, whereon 
the Dave Pell Octet provides an “Irving 
Berlin Gallery” arranged by Shorty 
Rogers and Wes Hensel. The sleeve, 
which has a red background, shows 
gents in tails carrying song titles. The 
only one to lift his top-hat at you is 
carrying “Russian Lullaby”. We hope 
Macarthy will look into subversive 
activities of this kind. A lot of custo- 
mers, who profess an admiration for 
Berlin because they can whistle some of 
his numbers, will probably purchase 
this in the expectation of some tuneful 
accompaniments to their virtuosity. 
Imagine their dismay at the treatment 
awarded their favourites by Dave Pell 
and his Octet, a group which now 


occupies the same position in “*modern”™ 
jazz and our estimation as the George 
Lewis group does in the “traditional” 
cornfield. 

If you have arrived as far as this and 
are interested in modern music, we 
have a real recommendation to make. 
It is Hindemith’s symphony. ‘“‘Mathis 
der Mahler”, with the composer con- 
ducting the Berlin Philharmonic on 
Telefunken LGM65018. Hindemith’s 
music was banned by the Nazis and this 
received its first performance in 1934. 
(That is modern to people with an 
adult conception of the word’s meaning) 
Contrapuntal writing isn’t the preserve 
of Mulligan and Bach, as you can hear 
here. If you are looking for something 
different or surprising in music, you 
will probably do well to play first the 
second side, The Temptation of St. 
Anthony. 

If it is modern music you're after, why 
be satisfied with the bogus ? If it is jazz 
you're after—well, we're always trying 
to tell you what is and what ain't, 
aren't we ? 
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Lovie, p; Ladnier, co; Jimmy O’Bryant, 
cl; and unknown tenor, who may be a 
gentleman by the name of Harris. 
There is a fine rocking chorus by the 
band with Jimmy O’Bryant sounding 
very like Dodds, but without his 
warmth of tone. 

“Ida Cox’s Lawdy, Lawdy Blues” 
concludes side one, and is one of Ida’s 
best known numbers (yet another 12 
bar, it should be noted). She is again 
accompanied by the Lovie Austin band 
with Ladnier once more proving what 
a superb musician he was. Tommy plays 
a sparkling lead throughout this title. 
Miss Cox is her usual wonderful self. 

Side two opens with a most attractive 
song, which although, not a 12 bar, is a 
blues. A most attractive song with a 
delightful melody line. The group 
which provides the support is unknown, 
and contains a cornet in the Ladnier 
style. 

“You Stole My Man™ comes from the 
same session and is the old, old theme 
of ‘man stealing’ which Ida_ tells 
wonderfully well. 

“Misery Blues” and “Blue Kentucky 
Blues”, the final titles, find Miss Coxin 
the company of a Fletcher Henderson 
group with Fletcher himself at the 
piano, Joe Smith, co; Charlie Green. 
tb; Buster Bailey, cl; Charlie Dixon, 
bj. Both are fine blues which are 
given good swinging treatment by 
the band. “Misery Blues” is notable 
for a fierce, rough trombone solo by 
Charlie Green. “Kentucky Blues” is 


from the same session, but the band 
contains an alto sax, possibly played by 
Don Redman. This is perhaps, the 
least interesting side of the set. I urge 
all lovers of the blues, and Ida Cox in 
particular, to obtain this LP at the first 
opportunity. They will not be disap- 
pointed. 


PEGGY LEE 


Although this column deals in the 
main with the blues and other folk 
songs, | like to extend its range to other 
jazz singers when a record of merit 
appears. One record which may have 
escaped the notice of the average fan 
(unless they took note of a recent J.J 
editorial) is the Peggy Lee LP “Black 
Coffee” (Brunswick LA 8629). I hon- 
estly believe that only the moldiest of 
moldie fygges would turn away from 
this. 

In the past Miss Lee has never meant 
much in my life. She first found fame 
with the Benny Goodman Orchestra. 
where she proved herself to be a better 
than-average singer of popular songs. 
Never did I imagine that she would 
produce such a record as this. She has 
certainly gained in jazz feeling with the 
passing years, or has the dreaded hand 
of commercialism kept her back all 
this time ? Not only is her singing 
great but the little quartet backing her 
is not far short of sensational. The 
musicians involved are Jimmy Rowles 
on piano (another ex-Goodman player 
but from a much later period), Max 
Wayne on bass, Ed Shaughnessy on 
drums, and a tremendous trumpet man, 
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Cootie Chesterfield. With the aid of 
these men, Miss Lee proceeds to “give 
the treatment” to some fine old numbers 
(“Black Coffee’, “I’ve Got You Under 
My Skin”, “Easy Living”, “1 Didn't 
Know What Time It Was” and “‘Love 
Me Or Leave’) plus two songs which 
are new to me (“A Woman Alone With 
The Blues” and alovely ballad “When 
The World Was Young”). It is a pity 
that space considerations prevent a full 
review. All I can say is that Miss Lee 
sings with great jazz feeling, and above 
all, originality. 


1 would also like to mention the work 
of Cootie Chesterfield who blows a 
lovely hot trumpet on all these tracks. 
Before sending me those abusive letters, 
please lend an ear to Peggy Lee, Cootie 
Chesterfield and company. It is not 
blues she sings (and the boys play), but 
it most certainly is good jazz. 


Footnote— 

Mr. A. D. Heelis calls me to task for 
quoting the wrong words in the lyrics 
of Blind Lemon’s ‘“‘Lonesome House 
Blues”. He is of course, quite right 
and | apologise for my carelessness. 
i played the disc in question about four 
times before reviewing it and then | 
remembered that the American sleeve 
notes quoted the passage | wanted— 
there was my fatal mistake! The 
sleeve notes were inaccurate. To all 
my readers | make apologies, and I will 
try to be more careful in future. To 
Mr. Heelis, | say thank you for pointing 
out this error. 
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More and more records continue to 
flood the market, until one wonders 
just where and when saturation point is 
going to be reached. Not so very long 
ago we were complaining that the 
major gramophone companies did not 
realise that there was a steady and 
growing market for jazz—how things 
have altered :—it never rains but it 
pours. 


The big concerns have, for months 
past, been issuing some splendid jazz on 
both LP and standard 78 r.p.m. The 
LP buyers need a deep pocket to be 
able to keep up with the flow, but it 
is a policy, we think, which will pay the 
companies concerned in the long run. 
The jazz record buyer is a staunch 
fellow. He may not be able to buy all 
he wants at once, but he will keep track 
of his requirements and will get them in 
time, if it takes him months or even 
years to accomplish. 


Naturally the smaller companies are 
following suit, and since last month’s 
announcement that Melodisc were en- 
tering the jazz LP market, we hear that 
the new Mercury Company will shortly 
be issuing four splendid jazz LPs. 


These should make your mouth water : 


Albert Ammons and His Rhythm 
Kings; Earl Hines’ All Stars (with Joe 
Thomas, Trummy Young, Coleman 
Hawkins, Cozy Cole, etc.); Count 
Basie’s Kansas City Seven, backed by 
Lester Young’s Quartet; and lastly 
Josh White Sings. Mercury will also 
draw upon the new Emarcy label, which 
is news which should please our 
modernist readers. 


We also hear that Vogue Records are 
re-pressing all those Tempo A Series, 
which have for so long been difficult to 
find, and will also be issuing the Jazz- 
men titles on Good Time Jazz. Further 
news from this company is that they will 
shortly be pressing sides from the 
Session catalogue, and that they plan 
to issue the famous sides made by 
Jimmy Yancey for this label. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


We have recently received copies of a 
splendid book by John “Jax” Lucas, 
entitled Basic JAzZ ON LONG PLay. 
This book makes a perfect guide for 
anyone starting a jazz collection on LP, 


BOOK THESE 


| The Fabulous 


JOHNNY DANKWORTH 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
| Frank Holder * Cleo Laine * Tony Mansell 
| Harold Davison Ltd., 116 Shaftesbury Ave. W.1 
| mst GER 7467 


LEN BEADLE 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
JAZZ IN THE BIG BAND MANNER 


All enquiries: R. Hampshire, 399 Rush Green 
Road, Romford, Essex. Phone: Romford 7604 


TONY KINSEY GROUP 
| TOMMY WHITTLE + _ DILL JONES 
SAMMY STOKES + TONY KINSEY 
Resident Group at the Flamingo 
All enquiries: 105a Maida Vale, London, W.9 
Phone: CUN 9349 
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DISTINCTION 


97, CALDERON ROAD, LONDON, E.!! 
PARLOPHONE RECORDS. _LEY. 6505 
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and should be invaluable to the new- 
comer to our music. 


It will be reviewed more fully in our 
next issue. Copies are limited, but can 
be obtained from this office at 7/6, post 
6d, extra. 


Also received is JAZZ IN PERSPEC- 
TivE by lain Lang. This remarkable 
little book, originally entitled ‘Back- 
ground Of The Blues”, is being re- 
maindered by the International Book- 
shop at 2/6. We need say no more 
when we tell you we consider it was a 
bargain at its original price of 7/6. 

Tue Epitor. 


REQUIESCAT IN PACE 


We much regret to announce the death 
of that famous American pianist and 
band leader, Carroll’Gibbons. A tri- 
bute by the Hon. Gerald Lascelles is 
printed herewith. 


CARROLL GIBBONS. 


The Savoy Hotel Orpheans have lost, 
for all time, their great leader, Carroll 
Gibbons. I remember so well sitting 
in the Orchestra Pit at the Saville 
Theatre during one of his performances, 
and feeling magnetised by his talent and 
personality. At many subsequent 
meetings I never failed to be impressed 
by his untiring energy as a brilliant 
pianist—one would rather say a perfect- 
ionist in his own sphere, where quality 
counted for more than quantity. 


Whilst Carroll's name seldom appear- 
ed in these columns, I can truthfully say 
that his knowledge and concept of jazz 
was abundant. Shortly after the death of 
Fats Waller he recorded a charming 
tribute to this great musician, and his 
whole approach to the realms of the 
music which he made popular had the 
accent on improvisation. 


The years have proved that his styl© 
was unequalled—he has given joy no! 
only to those who heard him at the 
Savoy during a quarter of a century, but 
also to his many radio and record fans 
over an equally long period. It has been 
said that his motto was “Treat every 
night as a first night”... .a policy which 
many well-known band leaders of 
today would do well to follow. Not 
for him to convey the impression of 
languid boredom and sauve superiority 
towards his audience, but a perpetual 
flow of perfect harmony and syncopa- 
tion which, to me, means the perform- 
ance of a truly great artist. G.L. 
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S BLUES AND STOMPS, VOL.1—TOMMY LADNIERt 
Mojo blues*; Heebie jeebies*; 


Charleston mad* (Vocal PRISCILLA STEWART); 


Steppin’ on the blues; Travelling blues; Peepin’ blues*; 


Charleston, South Carolina* (Vocal PRISCILLA STEWART) 


LOVIE AUSTIN’S BLUES SERENADERS: 


TOMMY LADNIER (Cornet), JIMMY O’BRYANT (Clarinet), 


‘@ LOVIEAUSTIN (Piano) and possibly JASPER TAYLOR (Drums) 
on numbers marked * only 

Play that thing 

OLLIE POWERS AND HIS ORCHESTRA: 

TOMMY LADNIER, ALEC CALIMESE (Cornets), 

EDDIE VENSON (Trombone), JIMMY NOONE (Clarinet), 
HORACE DIEMER (Alto), GLOVER COMPTON (Piano), 
“DAGO”’ (Banjo), WILLIAM “‘BASS”? MOORE (Tuba), 


OLLIE POWERS (Drums) AL.3524 


JIMMY YANCEY—A LOST RECORDING DATE! 
La Salle Street breakdown; Two o’clock blues; 

Janie’s joys; Lean bacon; Big bear train; Lucile’s lament; 
Beezum blues; Yancey Limited 

JIMMY YANCEY (Evght previously unissued blues 


piano improvisations) AL 3525 
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LATEST CLASSIC JAZZ L.P.S 


RAGTIME PIANO ROLL—VOL. 
Maple leaf rag (Scott Joplin) 

Evergreen rag (James Scott) 

Grizzly bear rag (George Botsford) 

The cascades (Scott Joplin) 

States rag medley No. 8 

St. Louis tickle (Barney & Seymore) 
Jungle time (E. Phillip Severin) 
’Possum and ’taters (Charles Hunter) 
All transcribed from piano rolls. 

Maple leaf rag is played by SCOTT JOPLIN, 


the other pianists’ names are uncertain AL 3523 


| Available during Fune 


Animportant record fromthe fourth release 


FATS AT THE ORGAN 

Hallelujah, I’m a bum; She’ll be comin’ round 
the mountain; Frankie and Johnny; 

Hand me down my walking cane; 

Swing low, sweet chariot; Deep river; 

Did my Lord deliver Daniel; Go down, Moses 
Recorded 1938 AL 3521 


ORIGINS OF JAZZ 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED, 1-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 
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RAYMOND HORRICKS 


:: GERALD LASCELLES : 


78 R.P.M. 


THE BANJO’ KINGS 
That Banjo Rag / Stephen Foster 
Medley No. 1. 
(Good Time Jazz 2209) 

The banjo, as a solo instrument, 
belongs more to minstrel music than 
jazz, but it must be admitted that Dick 
Roberts and Red Rountree manage to 
extract that maximum from their 
instruments. With piano, bass and 
drums support, they present an enter- 
taining and driving arrangement of 
Dick Roberts’ own “That Banjo Rag” 
and even succeed in making those rather 
tiresome tunes of Stephen Foster seem 
quite agreeable. Near-jazz_ minstrel 
style music which is quite worthy of a 
spin or two. Zt 
NORMAN BURNS AND HIS BAND 
‘‘Jeepers Creepers’’/‘‘Happy Lobster’ 

(Esquire 10-365) 

The “nearing-Shearing” group now 
has the addition of a trumpet (John 
Harris) and accordion (Dave Davani) 
and the result is a considerably fuller 
sound. 

“Lobster” is Norman’s own composi- 
tion and has a most engaging theme 
built up over some off-beat hand claps. 
With the average amount of luck Burns 
might have a commercial hit here. 

The reverse is not quite so good though 
the ensembles use the new “wall of 
sound” to throw the older “Shearing” 
sound into sharp relief. A.M. 


TITO BURNS AND HIS 
‘Budo / Pinky”’ 
(Esquire 10-367) 
Tito deserves credit for voicing his 
relatively small group to produce the 
sound more usually associated with big 
bands. He sticks close to the original 
Miles Davis arrangement for Bud 
Powell's “Budo” (sometimes titled 
*Hallucinations”) which has some good 


BAND. 


Arny Tweed trumpet and some Mulli- 
gan-inspired baritone from Don Savage. 
Savage is featured on alto on the 
reverse which is Alfred Newman's 
plaintive film tune. Both these sides 
are better than their session-mates 
which were released last month. 


AL COHN QUARTET 
‘“‘Infinity’’ | ‘‘How Long Has This Been 
Going On’’. 

(Esquire 10-366) 

With tenor-saxist Cohn on this August 
1956 session were George Wallington 
(piano), Tommy Potter (bass) and the 
late Tiny Kahn on drums. I am pro- 
bably quite wrong in this assumption 
but I believe this is the first recording 
of the Gershwin tune (“How Long”) to 
be released here. Al blows all the way 
through the one, slow-tempo chorus 
which comprises this side. The melody, 
as you might expect from such a com- 

poser, is out of the top drawer. 

On the reverse (previously released on 
10-166) Al chugs happily through the 
tuneful theme and variations of this, 
his Own composition, and there is some 
pleasing piano to be heard. 

Cohn has improved a lot of late but 
this disc is well worth hearing as an 
example of his “Four Brotherly” tenor, 
more Lester-like than usual. A.M. 


JOE DANIELS JAZZ GROUP 
Spain / Bugle Call Rag. 
(Parlophone R3854) 
Two very bright Dixieland perform- 
ances, expertly rendered. Trumpet, 
trombone and clarinet are all featured 
in bright solos, with the brassmen 
particularly being in good form. 
“Spain” is a fine tune which is not 
played enough: the reverse can be said 
of the reverse. S.1. 


ARNE DOMNERUS ORCHESTRA 
Caravan / Strange Enchantment. 
(HMV JO399) 

Two contrasting performances by a 
neat little modern style group led by the 
well known Swedish alto player Arne 
Domnerus and featuring the trumpet 

playing of Roffe Ericson. 

The old Tizol-Ellington tune on the 
first side is given exotic treatment with 
Arne himself sounding very like Johnny 


THE CURRENT 
GRAMOPHONE 
RECORDS 


REVIEWED 


: ALUN MORGAN :: PETER TANNER :: SINCLAIR TRAILL 


Dankworth. The performance also 
features some good trumpet, and a 
neatly played piano passage. 

The old pop on the reverse is given 
mood treatment in the Ellington manner 
with good alto against muted trumpet. A 
pleasant arrangement played with com- 
petent musicianship throughout. P.T. 

DUTCH 
SWING COLLEGE BAND 
Careless Love Blues Doctor Jazz 
(Philips PB265) 

Both these sides feature the singing of 
our own Neva Raphaello, who once 
again proves that she has more than a 
nodding acquaintance with the blues. 

The first side is much the better. The 
tempo is just right: the band sound 
relaxed; and Neva sings with feeling. 

The reverse sounds much too hurried. 
The tempo is too fast and neither the 
band or the singer sounds completely 
happy. S.T. 


VICTOR FELDMAN MODERN 
JAZZ QUARTET 
in Paris” **Kashmir’*. 
(Esquire 10-364) 

This is the first coupling by Victor to 
be released under his own name since 
his return from India and his vibes lead 
Stan Watson (guitar), Lennie Bush 
(bass), and Freddie Manton (drums), on 
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these two originals by Victor. The 
second title is the better possessing the 
added tone colour of Indian drums 
played by Manton. The melodic line 
is very attractive and the overall effect 
is refreshing and new. 

On both sides the recording is, unfor- 
tunately, not too clear though I suspect 
that due to its instrumentation this was 
a difficult group to balance. A.M. 


THE FIREHOUSE FIVE PLUS TWO 
Chinatown, My Chinatown/When You 
Wore a Tulip. 

(Good Time Jazz 2210) 

This is the mixture as before from the 
boys from the Walt Disney studios in 
Hollywood. Two driving and robustly 
played performances with no punches 
held—good fun if not taken too 
seriously. Rumour hath it that The 
Firehouse Five Plus Two have dis- 
banded owing to an excess of work at 
the studios. Let’s hope that work 
eases off again soon, because records 
like this one are worthy of a place in 
almost anyone’s collection. 


THE FOUR FRESHMEN 
Seems like old times / Crazy Bones 
(Capitol CL14102) 

This record just scrapes its way into 
the jazz reviews not only for the stylish 
rhythmic singing of this comparatively 
new harmony group, but also for the 

accompaniments. 

The old pop on the first side has some 
excellent trombone from Bob Flanagan 
which is used most effectively: while 
the slight rewrite on “Dry Bones” on 
the reverse has Frankie Carlson on 
drums playing some very exciting 
rhythms. Neither side is strictly jazz, but 
it's good fun and unusually good of 
its kind. 


DIZZY GILLESPIE AND HIS 
OPERATIC STRINGS ORCHESTRA 
*‘Night And Day’’/‘‘l Waited For You”’ 

(Esquire 10-363) 

Two more of the ‘“‘Blue Star’ sides 
made in April 1952 by Dizzy and 
members of the Paris Opera. Jo Boyer 
did the arrangements for both sides, 
the trombone and woodwind writing 
being particularly effective. 

Gillespie sails majestically over the 
relatively “straight” backing and I get 
the impression he was quite happy 
about this session. “I Waited For You” 
is his own tune, a ballad-style feature 
which he recorded originally (in 1946) 
for ‘‘Musicraft’” but which neither 
Parlophone nor M.G.M. seemed inclin- 
ed to release. A.M 


THE GO-BOYS/NORMAN BROOKS 

Johnny’s Tune / I Can’t Give You 
Anything but Love. 
(London HL8041) 

This first side here is very odd! 
Recorded in a large hall, with too much 
echo, it does contain some pretty fair 
jazz of a 1930 vintage. The best 
musician is the clarinettist, who takes 
two long solos, and it may be merely 
coincidence that the composer is given 
as Johnny Mince. Remember him with 
the old Tommy Dorsey band ? 


The reverse is someone doing a Jolson 
with the help of a fair Dixieland group. 
SF, 


LIONEL HAMPTON ORCHESTRA 
On the Sunnyside of the Street / Ring 
Dem Bells 

(HMV JO289) 

These two excellent sides by Lionel 
Hampton, date back to 1937 and 1938 
respectively. Not only are both wonder- 
ful examples of Hamp’s technique and 
invention on the vibes, but on both 
he is supported by first class groups. 


The first side has long been a favourite 
of mine, though I believe that this is its 
first issue over here. The first chorus 
superbly executed by Johnny Hodges, 
supported by Hamp and Cozy Cole, is 
a little masterpiece in its way. The 
performance swings along at just the 
right tempo all through and after the 
Hodges solo, there is a vocal by Hampton 
leading into some delightful vibe play- 
ing, Hodges comes back again for the 
last sixteen bars to round off one of the 
best records made by Hampton during 
the middle thirties. 


Equally good is the Hampton version 


of Ellington’s “Ring Dem Bells” which 
really rocks from beginning to end. 
In support Hampton picked Cootie 
Williams, Johnny Hodges and Sonny 
Greer from the Duke’s band, plus 
Edgar Sampson on baritone; Jess 
Stacy, piano; Allen Reuss, guitar; and 
Billy Taylor on bass. The group sound 
really relaxed and the result is one of the 
the most satisfying examples of this 
kind of jazz. Pt. 


FRISKY FOOT JACKSON AND 
HIS THUMPERS. 
Good Time Mama/Maxwell Street Stomp 
(Vocalion V1035) 

Both these sides were originally on 
Champion and were recorded at the 
Gennett studios in Richmond, Indiana, 
in February, 1929. The personnel is 
obscure except for the known presence 
of Punch Miller who plays some excel- 
lent and inventive cornet on both sides. 
Much of the other solo work, particul- 
arly that of the clarinet and alto sounds 
dated even by 1929 standards and, 
though both sides are played with 
plenty of attack in stomp tempo, the 
only appeal is the work of Punch Miller. 
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BUNK JOHNSON’S NEW ORLEANS 
BAND. 

Maryland, My Maryland / You Always 
Hurt The One You Love. 
(Vocalion V 1036) 

These two sides, were recorded in New 
York on November 21st, 1945, and 
issued by American Decca in their 
Orleans Jazz” album. Neither 
side presents the band at anything like 
its best and the recording is very poor, 
though in fairness to British Decca, it 


LIONEL HAMPTON plays the vibes 


He is featured on two iets this month 
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must be said that the American pressing 
is even worse. 


The traditional number on the first 
side is played in a very listless manner. 
With the exception of George Lewis, the 
musical content is very low, Bunk 
himself sounding weak and uninspired. 

Curiously enough the old pop tune on 
the reverse is better. The performance 
is brighter and such corniness as there 
is is ‘largely offset by George Lewis 
imaginative clarinet playing. P.T. 


BUNK JOHNSON AND THE YERBA 
BUENA JAZZ BAND. 
The Girls Go Crazy / Ory’s Creole 
Trombone. 
(Good Time Jazz 2212) 

These two sides were recorded in San 
Francisco in 1944 and the presence of 
Bunk Johnson as soloist with the 
Yerba Buena Boys seems to have in- 
spired them to turn out two excellent 
performances. With Turk Murphy to 
the fore, especially on the second side, 
Bunk sounds less tired than usual and 
plays with something of the verve that 
once must have been very exciting indeed 
to hear. Bunk’s solo on the first side 
is not very good, but the rhythm section 
give him good support and those who 
like this kind of unsophisticated jazz. 
will certainly want to add this to their 
collection. Pt. 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON with the 
MELODY MAKER ALL _ STARS. 
Mainly Traditional / Oh ! Dad. 
(Parlophone R3846 & MSP609) 
This is the band that was picked by an 
M.M. reader as his choice for the best 
traditional group that could be found 
in Britain. In addition to Humph, and 
Bruce Turner, we find George Chisholm 
(trombone), Mike McKenzie (piano), 
Fitzroy Coleman (guitar) Eric 
Delaney (drums) on both sides. The 
famous Fawkes is featured only on side 
one, on which bassist Joe Muddel 

replaces Micky Ashman. 

In common with most groups of this 
kind, continuity has been scrapped so 
that everyone can get in on the party. 
The result is a series of solos, from which 
the “strangers within the ranks” emerge 
with triumph. Chisholm is particularly 
good on both sides, and so too are 
McKenzie and Coleman. But one must 
not overlook the playing of either 
Humph or Turner. The former plays 
a most commanding solo on the blues 
side, and the latter contributes some 
fine jazz on both tunes. This could be 
a wonderful band if kept together. S.T. 


KEN MACKINTOSH ORCHESTRA 

Air Express / Till Then 
(HMV BD1322) 

The Ken Mackintosh orchestra con- 
tinues to turn out stylish and musicianly 
performances which place it as one of 
the best of its type in this country. 

The Ray Anthony instrumental on the 
first side receives a driving, modern 
swing performance with good solo work 
from trumpet and trombone, supported 
by a rhythm section which has a beat. 
The reverse is an attractive little tune 
featuring plenty of Ken’s own delicately 
phrased alto playing. A good con- 
trasting coupling. P.T. 


MEZZ MEZZROW AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA. 
Wrap Your Troubles in Dreams / Rose 
Room. 
(Vogue V2228). 

If you can only afford one record this 
month then let your choice rest here. 
Mainly because “Wrap Your Troubles 
in Dreams” contains the greatest Buck 
Clayton trumpet playing ever released 
in England. Recorded last year in Paris, 


BUCK CLAYTON 
makes the record of the month 


Mezz states the theme with Buck 
playing restrained intermediate phrases 
and rising to the fore during the middle 
eight. Then after a chorus of Red 
Richards piano, Buck solos magnificent- 
ly through to the end. Every note 
portrays feeling. | Every phrase is 
beautiful. On “Rose Room” he is 
almost as good. Mezz too plays a 
fine chorus on this one, with Gene 
Sedric and Russell Moore helping out 
the subdued ensemble. R.H. 


BIG CHIEF RUSSELL MOORE’S 
ORCHESTRA. 

When the Saints go Marchin’ In / 
Wabash Blues 
(Vogue V2226). 

These records were made on March 

Ist last year when the somewhat 
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fabulous and tubby Indian trombone 
player brought a group over to play 
for the annual Paris Jazz Festival. 
Considering that “Big Chief” had such 
players as Buck Clayton, Mezz Mezzrow 
Gene ““Honeybear” Sedric, Red Rich- 
ards and Kansas Fields with him the 
results are very disappointing. 


The first side is below average version 
of the hackneyed “Saints”, featuring 
far too much of the leader’s trombone, 
plus a listless vocal. Neither on this 
side nor on “Wabash Blues” do we get 
any chance to hear the other members 
of his talented group. In fact, on the 
second side, in which “Big Chief” 
plays almost all through, he outdoes 
both Pee Wee Hunt and Russ Morgan 
in corniness. A most disappointing 
record by a band which surely must have 
played better jazz than this. PT. 


JELLY ROLL MORTON RED HOT 
PEPPERS 
Jungle Blues / Harmony Blues 
(HMV 7M207 & B10683) 

Just ten years ago, Stanley Dance 
wrote the following of Jelly Roll’s 
recorded music: “There is no more 
enlightening collection of records to be 
found under the name of one man. 
Not all the records are good, but they 
are of great variety and they illus- 
trate jazz development and tendencies.” 
That was a very perceptive statement 
and, with the possible exception of 
Louis Armstrong, | doubt whether it 
could be said about any other jazz 
musician. 

Neither of these performances is in 
itself particularly inspired, but in con- 
junction with the rest of Jelly Roll’s 
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recorded work each is a_ valuable 
contribution to any collection. Both 
are Jelly Roll compositions and have 
not previously been issued in_ this 
country. The first side was recorded 
on June 4th, 1927, with George Mitchell 
playing fine cornet, supported most ably 
by George Bryant on trombone and 
Johnny Dodds on clarinet. Dodds is, 
as usual, a tower of strength and redeems 
what would have otherwise been a 
somewhat dull performance. Jelly Roll 
himself contributes a short solo near 
the end. 

The reverse, recorded on March 19th, 
1930, is the better performance. The 
arrangement develops logically and 
makes an interesting feature of Bernard 
Addison’s guitar playing. 

Ward Pinkett and Bubber Miley are 
on trumpets with Wilbur de Paris on 
trombone. The mysterious Mr. Victor 
Houseman on clarinet is also present 
but tactfully keeps in the background. 

P.T. 


KID ORY CREOLE JAZZ BAND 
Down Home Rag / 1919 Rag. 
(Good Time Jazz 2187). 
Blues For Home (pts. 1 & 2). 
(Good Time Jazz 2190) 


Those who like the earthy music of 
Kid Ory’s Creole Jazz Band will cer- 
tainly want to add these two records to 
their collection. All four sides were 
recorded on the West Coast, but the 
personnels differ considerably. 

The first coupling is highlighted by 
Mutt Carey’s trumpet: Darnell How- 
ard’s excellent clarinet playing; and 
Ory both filling in in typical manner on 
trombone and taking a fine solo on the 
first side. If the musical content is not 
particularly high, the performances 
make up for it with their innate jazz 
sense and obvious enthusiasm. 

The two-sided blues on the second 
coupling is excellent, and the better of 
the two discs. The band plays in a 
more musicianly manner and the whole 
performance sparkles with good solo 
work. This is good jazz, or good time 
time jazz, maybe I should say !_ High- 
lights are, Lloyd Glenn’s piano work: 
Joe Darensbourg’s clarinet; and Teddy 
Buckner who gives us some real “blues 
with a feeling” trumpet playing. P.T. 


SID PHILLIPS AND HIS BAND 
Fancy Pants / Disillusioned 
(HMV BD6168) 


Commercial Dixieland for the masses. 
The undergarment opus is noteworthy 


for a good piano solo in modern style, 
which seems rather out of place, whilst 
the backing although much brighter is 
full of singing by the band, plus Miss 
Betty Miller. Not the best Phillips. 
S.T. 


PAUL QUINCHETTE QUINTET 
Swinging the Blues / I Remember Harlem 
(Brunswick 05292) 

Two most entertaining sides by a little 
group led by Basie’s old tenor player. 
There are no squawks, no grunts or no 
honks, in fact Quinchette treats his 
instrument as it was meant to be played. 
The old Basie tune is the better side. 
The rhythm of piano, bass, drums and 
guitar provide a fine beat and the music 
kicks along in fine style. Both piano 
and guitar have solos, the latter being 
full of humorous quotations, which you 

will either like or dislike. 

The reverse is a fine tune by Roy 
Eldridge. The mood, and the tempo 
are slow, but the tenor playing is fine. 


FREDDIE RANDALL and his BAND 
Shine / Muskat Ramble. 
(Parlophone MSP6098—R 3853) 
Both are given typical Dixie style 
treatments with Freddy's own trumpet 
work outstanding on both sides. There’s 
some fair piano on the first and the 
clarinet is featured effectively on both. 
The real trouble is that there is nothing 
new to say in these arrangements and 
thus the performances sound strictly 
hack. Both tunes have been recorded 
so often—and so much _ better—that 
these are bound to suffer by comparison. 

P.T. 


BOB SCOBEY’S FRISCO BAND 
Pretty Baby / St. Louis Blues. 
(Good Time Jazz GV2211) 

With the inclusion of Darnell Howard’s 
broad toned clarinet, these sides are 
bound to have interest, although I have 
heard much better Scobey’s than these. 
The rhythm is awfully thumpy, and 
with the exception of Howard and 
leader Scobey the band do not sound 

very good. 

Howard and Scobey play well, but 
the tempo for “St. Louis” is too fast 
and the reverse is almost ruined by a 
long ham-fisted piano solo from Bert 
Bales. 


JUANITO VAREA 
Estaria Esgrito En Mi Sino / Dame De 
Beber Serrana. 
(Decca F40678). 
Genuine Flamenco singing with guitar 
accompaniment, these should appeal to 
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all interested in folk music. The 
singing will sound strange at first 
hearing, but if you stick with it you will 
find it has tremendous rhythm and beat. 
The guitar by Francisco Aguilera is 
quite fantastic. The first side, without 
orchestra is the better. Sr. 


TOMMY WHITTLE and the TONY 
KINSEY TRIO 
“Deed I Do / Symphony”’ 
(Esquire 10-368) 

These were cut at the same session as 
last month’s Annie Ross release. I 
first heard Tommy play “Symphony” 
when Derek Young and I took a tape 
recorder down into the depths of the 
London Studio Club two years ago. 
The result then was not too happy 
mainly because the tempo was too slow 
and partly because Dill Jones was 
uncertain of the middle-eight chords. 
Both these faults have now _ been 
rectified and at medium-bounce tempo 
this becomes a surprisingly good jazz 
tune. 

The reverse is taken at a spanking 
pace and has two full choruses of Dill’s 
piano as well as Tommy’s fluid tenor 
lines. The BBC Show Band’s jazz 
star has two deservedly good sides to 
his credit here and it is satisfying to 
note that he is continuaily improving. 
For my money he is this country’s most 
swinging tenor saxist active today. A.M. 


EXTENDED PLAY 


E.M.I. have put out some more 
excellent Extended Play recordings this 
month, including four selections by 
Sidney Bechet which have not previous- 
ly been issued in this country. Three 
of the selections, “Shake “Em Up”, 
“My Woman's Blues” and “Buddy 
Bolden Stomp”, all Bechet originals, 
are played by a Quartet consisting of 
Sidney on soprano sax with rhythm 
accompaniment. The accompaniments 
are not particularly inspired, but Bechet 
himself plays superbly in that flowing, 
musical style of his, never deviating 
far from the melody, but relying on his 
fine phrasing and innate jazz sense. 
The fourth selection, ‘Kansas City Man 
Blues’ features Sidney with his protége 
Bob Wilbur playing the blues on two 
clarinets with good support from the 
Wild Cats. All four selections were 
recorded in 1947 (Columbia SEG7509). 
Also on Extended Play this month are 
the remaining four selections by Muggsy 
Spanier’s Ragtimers omitted from this 
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month’s LP on HMV.. The. sides, 
which are all up to the very high stand- 
ard set by this band, are: “Someday 
Sweetheart”, “Riverboat Shuffle”, ‘‘Sis- 
ter Kate” and “Black and Blue”. 
(HMV 7EG8010). 

Four more performances by Tommy 
Dorsey’s Orchestra, with the accent on 
swing. The titles are: “Opus One”, 
“After You're Gone”, “Hawaiian War 
Chant” and “Sunnyside Of The Street” 
(HMV 7EG801I1). 

Finally, four splendid tracks by *“Fats”’ 
Waller and his Rhythm are on HMV 
7EG8022. This is ‘Fats on his 
beloved organ, and how he could swing 
that machine ! The titles, unissued here 
previously, are: “I Believe In Miracles— 
Let's Get Away From It All—Mamacita 
—Swinga-Dilla-Street”. The last two 
are without vocals, and contain 
excellent solos from Al Casey and 
Bugs Hamilton. 


THE 
LONG 
PLAYERS 


EDDIE CALVERT 
The Man with the Golden Trumpet. 
(Columbia 3381020) 
Youthful Preston-born trumpeter, 
Eddie Calvert, plays a lot of trumpet on 
these two sides, mostly on the lines of 
the style which brought Harry James to 
the top of his profession ten years ago. 
His technical accuracy blends with a 
sweet tone and style to place him on a 
pedestal where his fans on both sides 
of the Atlantic can admire him in being 
and on record. He has the benefit of 
some extremely well matched accom- 
paniments, mostly by Ray Martin’s 
Orchestra, with a few by Norrie Para- 
mor. Personally, I find this dull music 
but it has successfully enraptured millions 
so who am I to judge such things ? 
Tunes are:—*Midnight: Cry my heart: 
Mystery Street: My love, my life: 
Song of the golden trumpet and Malag- 
uena: Laura: Tenderly: Montparnasse: 
Oh mein Papa Gi. 
DUKE ELLINGTON and his Orchestra 
**Ko-Ko-Concerto for Cootie—Conga 
Brava Cotton Tai! Bojangles— 
Portrait Of Bert Williams—-Blue Goose 
—Harlem Air-Shaft—-Sepia Pancrama 
—Take The A Train.”’ 
(H.M.V. DLP1034) 

This LP makes fine fare for everyone— 
or should do. The tracks are in chrono- 


logical order and contain some of the 
Duke’s finest music, which means that 
here is some of the best jazz ever 
recorded. 

It opens with one of the Duke’s most 
imaginative pieces of orchestral writing 
and continues through a whole series 
of his most descriptive compositions. 
From the fast and exceedingly exciting 
‘Cotton Tail’ to the languorous “Blue 
Goose”, every type of Ellingtonia is here 
portrayed. There is not a_ single 
track that someone won't probably say 
is the best-- in fact perhaps-—they are 
all the best. Sia 

HARRY JAMES. 
Time Favourites” 
(Columbia 3381014) 

Here are eight of Harry James’ most 
popular recordingsconveniently packag- 
ed together. Most of these sides date 
from 1939 and are good examples of 
this band’s repertoire at this period. 
Though sounding a little dated as 
regards arrangements, Harry’s trumpet 
stands the test of time well whether it 
be on his rhythmic flights of fancy with 
bumble bees or in more treacly mood as 
in “Sleepy Lagoon” and “You Made 
Me Love You”. A very representa- 
tive album for those who like James and 
are unfamiliar with his earlier work. 

P.T. 
ELLA FITZGERALD. 
Ella Sings Gershwin. 
(Brunswick LA8648) 

The combination of a top star like 
Ella Fitzgerald singing some of the best 
tunes Gershwin ever wrote should prove 
a best seller, and I predict such a future 
for this particular record. | have seldom 
heard such immaculate voice control 
in the field of popular vocal music, a 
voice which has earned the praise of 
Bing Crosby and the acclaim of fans 
wherever she has sung. Miss Fitzgerald 


COOTIE 
WILLIAMS 


PLAYS 
HIS 


CONCERTO 
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has, for years, been the great exponent 
of jazz based singing which has that 
certain touch of personality to extend 
it beyond the sphere of pure jazz into 
the realms of popular music, without 
forsaking any part of the true interpre- 
tation and quality which one associates 
with that music. Her performances on 
this record are as easy to reconcile with 
the concept of the jazz lover as with the 
demands of the popular market and, 
in achieving this happy blend, Ella 
proves herself to be a very great artist. 

Her versions of “I’ve got a crush” and 
“My one and only” are perfection. 
“Soon” and “Someone to watch” are 
almost more tuneful than the composer 
intended them to be; the underlying 
blues content of “How long has this 
been going on” and “But not for me” 
is brought out better than by any other 
singer whom I have ever heard attempt 
these songs. “Maybe” and “Looking 
for a boy” have the sentiment which 
seems to be part of her natural interpre- 
tation. One should not overlook the 
‘Garner-ish” accompaniment of Ellis 
Larkin at the piano, nor the innate 
discernment of Chick Webb when he 
rescued Ella from perpetual obscurity 
and failure and started her on the path- 
way to a fame which she so richly 
deserves. 

FRANKIE FROBA. 
**Parlor Piano”’ 
(Brunswick LA8555) 

Parlour piano is really not my cup of 
tea, but it probably is Frankie Froba’s 
bread and butter. For that reason I 
don’t want to say more than that this 
record is probably a classic of its time, 
and his upbringing boasts the right 
background to produce authentic music 
of this type. No doubt some enthusiastic 
music column writer in New Orleans 
will grab the opportunity to headline 
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the fact that a local boy has made good, 
but I must hastily point out that whilst 
we, as jazz lovers, readily accede the 
fact that jazz was born in New Orleans, 
it does not follow that everyone who 
learned or played there necessarily 
graduated into the first, or jazz, class ! 
As party music this will pass, but it 
should not be contemplated by anyone 
who aspires to a more discerning taste 
in music, whether they wish to listen 
to it in their back room or in the parlour. 

G.L. 


JACKIE GLEASON and his Orchestra 
Music to Make you Misty. 
(Capitol LC6637) 

This is no music for the purist, as its 
title implies. Solos are provided, fea- 
turing altoist Toots Mondello and 
trumpeter Bobby Hackett, both of 
whom strive nobly to justify the exis- 
tence of these few lines in our columns, 
for without the presence of these two 
men the music would degenerate into 
a tea-timey nothingness which could 
be passed by without comment. Writing 
in a jazz column one would have every 
justification for dismissing these sides 
for the almost total absence of rhythmic 
feeling, and for the cloying background 
effect provided by a string orchestra of 
“Palm Court” propensity. I was not 
made misty, only mystified. G.L. 


LIONEL HAMPTON 
‘‘New Sounds from Europe’’ 
Volume 2 (France) 
(Vogue LDE051) 

Here is the second volume of record- 
ings made by Lionel Hampton's group 
in Paris on September 28th, 1953, and 
it’s as delightful as the first. Somehow 
Vogue seem to have captured Hampton 
at his most relaxed, and the whole LP 
has a wonderful air of informality 
about it, reminiscent of a private party. 
At one point, when Hamp is making 
up a charming bridge passage between 
“September In The Rain” and “Real 
Crazy”, he shouts: “Turn on! Turn 
on!” to the engineer—evidently unaware 
that he was being recorded. 

Both “September In The Rain” and 
“Always” are virtually Hamp solos 
with rhythm accompaniment. Hamp 
ad libs happily away interpolating all 
sorts of tunes into his performances, 


including ““Moten Swing”, “Blues In 
The Night”, and “Flying Home”. 
The other two items, “Real Crazy” 


(More Crazy) and “Real Crazy” (More 
and More) are band numbers, but with 
long passages from Hamp again, and 
some excellent piano from Claude 


Bolling. Incidentally, Mezz Mezzrow 
also attended this session and can be 
heard on clarinet every once in a while. 
Al Hayse, too, on trumpet plays a fine 
blues chorus at the end of the second 
side. Altogether one of the best 
recorded jam sessions that I have heard 
for a long while. PY: 


THE BENNY GOODMAN TRIO 
Plays for the Fletcher Henderson Fund. 
(Columbia LP 33SX1020) 


The selections in this interesting Benny 
Goodman twelve inch LP are taken 
from a broadcast from station WNEW 
in New York and pay tribute to Fletcher 
Henderson—that time, a very sick man. 
The broadcast was in April 1951 and it 
was the first time that the original BG 
Trio had been together for thirteen 
years. But Martin Block was not 
content only to get Goodman, Teddy 
Wilson and Gene Krupa along to this 
special ‘‘Make Believe Ballroom” ses- 
sion and also invited Lou McGarity, 
Buck Clayton, Eddie Safranski on bass 
and John Smith on guitar. So inspite of 
the fact that the album has been put out 
as by the Goodman Trio, in actual fact 
it is more in the nature of a jam session 
with the above mentioned musicians 
on most of the selections played. 
Though the music here is not up to 
the high standard of the Carnegie 
Hall concert, there is nevertheless much 
of interest for the Goodman fan. Teddy 
Wilson plays in his usual tasteful manner 
while Krupa lays down a wonderful 
beat; Benny himself, too, never lets one 
forget what a virtuoso musician he is 
for his playing always swings. Lou 
McGarity and Buck Clayton are pleas- 
antly featured in “Honeysuckle Rose” 
and ‘Basin Street Blues”, but | think 
it is the taste and charm of the Trio 
which is likely to please the most. 
Though Smack Henderson died in 
December 1952, this record may help 
in a small way to keep his memory alive, 
and to remind jazz lovers of the great 
part he played in the success of the 
Goodman band many of whose per- 
formances depended so much on 
Henderson’s arranging genius. Pk 


JAZZ WORKSHOP VOL. 1. 
(Vogue LDE066) 


The Jazz Workshop unit (as its title 
implies) represents a basis for experi- 
mental development. Bassist Charlie 
Mingus, who played on this session, 
took down the results on tape for his 
Debut label. But don’t imagine this to 
be a lesson in cold technique. Only 
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months 


the instrumentation of four trombones 
backed by the rhythm trio (of pianist 
John Lewis) marks the experimental 
content. The group pours forth a feast 
of improvisation, and like Vogue's 
recent Hampton LP’s the men are 
allowed to expand themselves to jam 
session length. Benny Green’s poetic 
expression and velvet tone place him as 
the best of the trombones. Ye Gods, 
what a jazzman! He can’t have any 
equal amongst the modern slide men. 
J. J. Johnson’s extensive range and 
technique make him a good second. 
Kai Winding and the new man, Willie 
Dennis are competent but overshadow- 
ed by their superior fellows. 

Side One is devoted entirely to Kern’s 
“Yesterdays”. Side Two has a moving 
and sensitive “Stardust” followed by 
Denzil Best’s up-tempo “Move”. R.H. 


BILLY MAY and his ORCHESTRA 
Naughty Operetta. 
(Capitol LC6659) 

With its tongue firmly planted in its 
cheek, the highly polished Billy May 
Orchestra stomps and swings its way 
through a delection of musical comedy 
hits such as “Vijla”, ‘Softly’ as in a 
morning sunrise”, and “‘Rose Marie”. 
To most readers the sound of the May 
Group requires neither introduction 
nor comment—it is one of those things 
one either likes or dislikes according to 
one’s views on big band music as 
descended from Glenn Miller, and Stan 
Kenton et al. 

For the benefit of the newcomer [ 
can suggest a few points to watch for— 
the comparative absence of soloists, 
the immaculate team work in all sections 
of the band, and the clever blending of 
simple orchestral effects without the 
complications to which so many other 
arrangers and band leaders like to 
resort. One comes away with the 
feeling of complete satisfaction or an 
introspective infuriation that the whole 
thing is just a vast hoax and a trick 
which Mr. May has been putting across 
on the great American population for 
the past few years—take it which way 
like ! G.L. 


NEW SOUNDS FROM EUROPE. 
VOL. 1 (ENGLAND). 
Music in the Making. 
(Vogue LDE050) 

The idea was to advertise British jazz. 
The material and the choice of musicians 
was well handled. Two men reached 
the height we call greatness. Amongst 
the musicians present were three of 
Britain’s best four tenors, and our two 
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most feeling modern trumpet players. 


There was also trombonist Keith 
Christie playing his current modern 
style. 

“Where Or When” is Jimmy Deucher’s 
showcase, backed only by pianist 
Ralph Dollimore and rhythm. “Best 
Koller” is Don Rendell's original. 


Quite a nice melody too for his tenor 
duet with Ronnie Ross. The remaining 
three titles are group features: Christian 
Chevalier’s serene ““Mountain Sunset”, 
Dollimore’s boppish “Icefall” and 
Francis Boland’s almost staccato styled 
“Presque Cubain”. 

My first individual bouquet goes to 
trumpeter Jo Hunter for his pure tone 
and well-arranged ideas on “Icefall” 
and ‘Presque Cubain”. My second 
to Ralph Dollimore (not, surprisingly, 
as the composer of “Icefall” but for his 
constructive piano playing. especially 

n “Mountain Sunset”). My third to 
the recording engineers. Every sound 
is truthfully captured. The advertise- 
ment is successful. R.A. 


THE DAVE PELL OCTET 


Irving Berlin Gallery. 
(London H-APB1020) 


The richness of the sound which this 
octet produces is a convincing proof 
that all modern music is not as anaemic 
as some of us critics like to make out. 
Nevertheless it is, like the editorial pate, 
thin in places, particularly when the 
solos are being played. I have a feeling 
that this is largely because the modern 
order of the day is to blow soft behind 
the soloist, especially now, when so few 
instrumentalists blow hard the way 
Louis and Muggsy and men of that ilk 
used to blow. The treatment of these 
lesser known Berlin tunes is strictly 
modern, with the accent on ensemble 
work, for which the group is admirably 
suited. Leader Dave Pell plays a suave 
tenor sax which I find more pleasing 
than his opposite number's alto part, 
Ronny Lang, who also doubles on the 
flute and baritone in certain numbers. 
Both were with Les Brown, whereas 
trumpeter Don Fagerquist graduated 
from Brown to Herman, and now plays 
a subdued but accurate style which 
blends perfectly with the solo require- 
ments of the group. Ray Sims proves 
himself a good trombonist, but a lousy 
vocalist. Geoffrey Clarkson holds the 
piano chair unobtrusively, in company 
with Tony Rizzi (gtr.), Rolly Bundock 
(bs), and Jack Sperling (ds), to represent 
a firm rhythm section whose contribu- 
tion to the lift of the music is as great as 


their assistance must be to any would- 
be dancers. 

Tunes are:—‘Better luck next time: 
Let's have another cup of coffee: 
Say it with music: Love and the weather: 
and Russian Lullaby: This years kisses: 
Kate: They say it’s wonderful”. G.L. 

ART PEPPER QUARTET 
(Vogue LDE067) 

From the American Discovery label 
come eight solos by altoist Art Pepper. 
Four of them are embroidered by 
rhythm men of the Mulligan school: 
pianist Russ Freeman, bassist Bob 
Whitlock and drummer Bobby White. 
On the remaining tracks Hampton 
Hawes (an old playing partner from the 
days of Shorty Rogers’ Giants) gives 
impeccable piano accompaniment, with 
sound rhythm from Joe Mondragon 
(bs) and Larry Bunker (ds). 

To these ears Pepper is still the best 
white altoist in the States. Unlike 


JIMMY DEUCHAR 
advertises British Jazz 
Konitz he sounds happy with every 


tune and at any tempo. The solos 
swing and his lines never exhaust their 
reserve of ideas. As with Carter and 
Hodges his tone is his fortune. Its 
clear, yet delicate mould covers every 
range of his instrument. 

“Brown Gold”, “Holiday Flight”, 
“Surf Ride”, “Chili Pepper” and 
“Suzy The Poodle” are pleasant little 
melodies of Art's own conception. 
With the well-known ballads ‘‘Every- 
thing Happens To Me™ and “These 
Foolish Things” his soft, caressing 
alto phrases give out a refreshing new 
light to touch the emotions. Finally, 
he “Spring Cleans” Lester Young's 
Basie-period “Tickle Toe”. Pres ought 
to be pleased with this treatment. R.H. 
PEREZ PRADO — PUPI CAMPO 
Mambos Vogue LDS047 
Rhumbas & Mambos....Vogue LDS046 
Both these LPs contain remarkable 
examples of mambos and rhumbas 
recorded in Cuba. Together they form 
some of the most exciting arrangements 
of this kind of music available on 
record. 
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There is no space to go into details 
here except to say that the performances 
by Perez Prado are mostly originals 
played either by the full orchestra or 
by piano with wonderful rhythmic 
support. Pupi Campo covers a wider 
field in an album which is equally as 
attractive. In fact, he has even made 
an effective mambo out of “How High 
The Moon”. 


NEW SOUNDS FROM EUROPE 
Vol. 8 (FRANCE) 
Zoot Sims Goes To Town. 
(Vogue LDE0S6) 


These sides were recorded in Paris 
during the 1953 Kenton tour. The 
Kentonians are Zoot Sims, trombonist 
Frank Rosolino and_ bassist Don 
Bagley. They are joined by Frenchmen 
Henri Renaud and Jean Louis Viale 
and the American guitarist Jimmy 
Gourlay. 

Zoot Sims warm, swinging tenor 
maintains a pretty high standard thr- 
oughout but in the main Frank Roso- 
lino just has the edge on him as regards 
solo ideas. The tenor-trombone set- 
ting isn’t a new one for Rosolino. He 
recorded a session for Roost with 
tenorman Georgie Auld and rhythm. 
Listen to his intricate, yet well-knit 
phrasing on the jumping 12 bar blues 
“Call It Anything”. On this track also 
listen well to Gourlay and Renaud. 
What | hear from these two I like— 
both solowise and as comrades in 
rhythm. 

*Toot’s Suite’ and “‘Zoot’s Suite” are 
alternative workouts on a theme by 
Bill Holman using the chords of **Love 
Me or Leave Me™. Similarly “Great 
Drums” and “The Late Tiny Kahn” 
are based on an untitled original by 
Kahn, whose material influence on 
white modernism still lives on. Zoot 
carves Rosolino in the contrapuntal 
ensemble of “Once In A While’, but 
then the trombonist, presumably strung 
to the quick retaliates with one of his 
best solos. R.H. 


MUGGSY SPANIER AND HIS 
RAGTIME BAND. 
HMV 


Though Muggsy Spanier must now be 
considered a veteran in the recording 
field, none of his many sessions since 
the early twenties have been so success- 
ful as those made during 1939 with his 
Ragtime Band. 

This band was formed in the spring of 
1939 and your reviewer was lucky 
enough to hear it during that summer 
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playing in the College Inn of the Hotel 
Sherman in Chicago. It was during this 
period, when George Zack was attract- 
ing a lot of attention for his inventive 
and swinging piano work, that the band 
made its first sides for Bluebird. 

This LP has been chosen with con- 
siderable care and is representative of 
the best of the Ragtimers’ recordings. 
It is a selection which most assuredly 
deserves a place in every jazz collector’s 
library. The recordings of this group 
marked the ultimate in the Dixieland 
revival which took place in New York 
about 1937. The lack of support of the 
Ragtimers and their disbandment in 
1940 was one the tragedies of jazz; how 
great can be assessed by listening again 
to these wonderful performances. P.T. 


ALEC TEMPLETON—PIANO 
(Brunswick LA8643). 

Many years have elapsed since the 
public in England last had an opportun- 
ity of hearing British-born pianist Alec 
Templeton. Now his fame in America 
brings him to us once more on record, 
playing classical excerpts on one side 
of this long-player and a collection of 
popular jazz tunes on the reverse. 
Welsh-born Templeton, 43 years old 
this year, had to overcome the colossal 
handicap of blindness from birth in his 
steady climb to fame. His first public 
appearances were made as an aspiring 
concert pianist, alone and with the 
Bournemouth Municipal and the Cardiff 
Symphony Orchestras. In 1935, he 
went to America and rapidly interested 
himself in that country’s traditional 
music. His semi-concert versions of 
popular tunes, always played with fine 
rhythmic interpretation and a genuine 
feeling for improvisation, have helped 
him to enhance his reputation as one of 
America’s most sought-after pianists. 
On these sides you can hear something 
to please all tastes, from Richard 
Addinsell’s ‘Warsaw Concerto’, Beeth- 
oven’s “*Pathetique” Symphony (Ist 
Movement), and Grieg’s famous “*Con- 
certo in A Minor’, to Alec’s own 
arrangements of Gershwin evergreens : 
“Summertime” and “It ain’t necessarily 
so”, Coates’ “Sleepy Lagoon” and 
Mercer’s “Blues in the night”. Not 
strictly jazz fare, but very listenable. 


CLAUDE THORNHILL AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA. 
Claude Thornhill goes Modern. 
(London H-APB 1019) 

A mildly classical approach to a well- 
known theme puts a new twist into at 
at least one of thismonth’s modern music 
releases. Claude Thornhill himself has 
a record of arranging and accompanying 
which would do credit to anyone, and 
he has for a number of years led hisown 


group from the piano chair. This 
curiously cumbersome recording group 


consisting of three trumpets, two 
trombones, two french horns, six reeds 
and six rhythm, including tuba and 
bongo, has much to redeem it,but it 
does not entirely succeed in achieving 
that which it has clearly set out to do. 
Walt Disney once made some rather 
direct observations about the diffi- 
culty of making an elephant fly, but 
your polite reviewer proposes only to 
draw the oblique simile. In truth the 
music is too cumbersome in its orchestra- 
tion to succeed in portraying the modern 
outlook. Even the solo ingredients are 
not present in the way that they are in 
a Kenton or Herman arrangement of 
the same calibre. 

The twist is that the arrangements are 
claimed to be those of Gerry Mulligan 
and Ralph Aldridge-the latter is, in fact, 
a featured soloist on tenor and clarinet 
—and well they may be; but the am- 
bitious claim falls short of the truth for 
the reasons stated. Most pleasing are 
“Mambo nothing” and “Jeru”, with 
the difficult “Five brothers” approach- 
ing the finish, but not the effect of the 
two former. “Adios” is graced by 
some pleasant piano solo from the 
leader, and “Poor little rich girl” has 
its moments, but “Rose of the Rio 
Grande” and “Family Affair” lapse 
into very ordinary big band bop of a 
standard not worthy of the name of 
Claude Thornhill. GE. 


Popular 
Vocal 


and 


Dance 


Winifred Atweil. “The Charleston / 
Dill Pickles” (Philips PB266). Aided by 
guitar, bass and drums, Winifred 
bashes away on her “other piano” with 
great effect. Perhaps one day she'll 
stick her tongue in the “other” cheek, 
but she certainly turns out this type of 
ragtime better than anyone else. Jan 
Auzust. “Esplanada / Silhouette” 
(Oriole CB1288). August is a most 
accomplished pianist and treats us here 
to two most melodious tunes. The 
second title might easily become a big 
hit. Ray Anthony & Orch. “Wagon 
Wheels / It’s D’Lovely” (Capitol 14106) 
“Tuxedo Junction / In the Mood” 
(Capitol 14109). Bright commercial 
renderings of four good tunes, all with 
a certain amount of jazz to be heard. 
Anthony’s trumpet playing is always 
worthwhile. Eddie Calvert. ‘Donna / 
Faraway” (Columbia DB3462). Here’s 
the other end of the scale to Louis 
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Armstrong, but you can’t help admiring 
the tone and control. Billy Eckstine 
“Rendezvous / Don’t Get Around 
Much Anymore” (MGM731). Eckstine’s 
dark brown tones deal finely with the 
old Ellington standard, and the accom- 
panying orchestra, led by Lou Bring, 
swings not a little. The reverse is not 
so interesting, but Master Billy really 
has a voice. Lord Adrian Foley. “I 
Could Write A Book / Easy To Love” 
(Parlophone R3865). Piano in the 
Carmen Cavallero manner. Competent 
and tuneful but not very exciting. 
Jerry Gray and Orch. “Coronado 
Cruise / Stop That Dancing” (Bruns- 
wick 05290). This nearly got into the 
jazz section, for Gray has a good swing- 
ing band, and the arrangements will 
interest all those who go for big band 
music. Eric Jupp & Orch. “Catwalk / 
Rock, Rock, Rock’ (Columbia DB 
3465). Bright instrumentals of two 
jumpy tunes. Altho’ not mentioned on 
the label, a vocal group takes up much 
space on both sides. Malcolm Mitchell 
Trio. “Catwalk / Cleo and Meo” 
(Parlophone R3866). This popular trio 
have two certain hits here. The lyrics 
are smart.and both sides show off some 
good playing by the guitarist. Buddy 
Morrow & Orch. “All Night Long / 
Knock On Wood” (HMV 7M216). If 
you are interested in R & B, you can 
get this one. Side one jumps along and 
the band have real punch. Johnny Ray. 
“I Can’t Escape from You / Nobody’s 
Sweetheart” (Columbia DB3466). 
The second title here has a fine accom- 
paniment from Buddy Cole’s piano. 
It swings and provides a fine backing to 
Ray’s punctuated singing. The reverse 
blubbers in every bar. Luciano San- 
giorgi. ‘Festival / Anama E Core” 
(Durium DCI6511). Beautifully played 
piano solos in the Latin American 
manner with rhythm accompaniment. 
The first side is the brighter, but the 
second will grow on you. The Sauter- 
Finegan Orch. “Honey Jump / 
Doodletown Races” (HMV 7M214). 
The most interesting of all the modern 
swing bands, playing two good tunes. 
The orchestration of the second title is 
extremely clever, but both sides are well 
up to the standard one expects from 
this well drilled band. Kay Starr. 
“The Man Upstairs / If You Love Me” 
(Capitol CLI4111). First side is a 
follow-up to “Side By Side” with Kay 
singing a duet with herself in a most 
effective manner. A good commercial 
side with emphasis on the rhythm. The 
reverse is in the spiritual vein, but Kay 
puts it over with her usual verve and 
vivaciousness aided by a choir and 
Harold Mooney’s orchestra. Wally 
Stott & Ore. “Teenager / Catwalk” 
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BAD, SAD AND DIRTY. 


Dear Sir, 

I agree that the acting and dancing in 
“Four O'clock in the Morning Blues” \eft 
something to be desired, but with all its 
shortcomings it was still the best show on 
jazz we've ever had on TV. If you attack 
it the way you do, you ruin all chances for 
shows that try to do more than just put a 
band in front of a camera and play the same 
old music. 

Here we had an original score; original 
lyrics; a mood; and a story that matched 
the “‘blues”’—which certainly is exactly one 
half of all jazz—and in my mind the better 
half. 

The blues is, if you wish, dreary, and if 
you understand the blues, you should have 
understood the plot and the characters. 
They were no more neurotic than you or I. 
What is neurotic is the usual presentation 
of jazzmen as clowns. It’s so rare for us 
to see jazz people the way they really are 
that they strike us as odd. But the mistake 
is ours, not the author's. 

We have enough pressure groups who 
feel that if a member of their creed, or 
profession is portrayed as a normal human 
being with normal human weaknesses, their 
whole profession is being slandered. Please, 
let’s not have jazzmen added to the foolish 
chorus ! 

You say, “jazz is basically clean, happy 
music.” That's precisely what jazz isn’t, 
and you know it. Why be hypocritical 
about the music we love ? 

The thing started in a red light district, 
it’s full of blue, i.e. not clean, notes. It 
uses dirty tone. It never was meant to be 
clean—and as far as the blues was con- 
cerned, it certainly wasn’t happy. 

1 would like to see a much better show 
than “Four O'clock in the Morning Blues”, 


ONE SWEET 


but the only man who is ever likely to give 


it to us is Ernest Borneman. So give him 
more power, Sir, and don’t stab him in the 
back.—V. GRANDyY, London, S.W.2. 


METHODS OF TRAVEL. 
Dear Sir, 

May I, through the courtesy of your 
journal, take the opportunity to inform 
collectors of Ma Rainey discs that the 
version of “Travelling Blues” (London 
Archive Series) is not the same as that which 
was issued on Jazz Collector LI. 

These two versions differ in many ways 
but the following observations can be 
easily detected : 

1. On the London LP, the jug blower 
is not audible till Ma Rainey sings her 
second verse, on the Jazz Collector it is the 
third verse. 

2. She starts the third verse with “The 
ticket agent said woman”, but on the Jazz 
Collector the word “ticket” is omitted. 

3. The last line she sings is “Here comes 
my train, ‘posin’ I’ve got to go”. On Jazz 
Collector the words are : ““Here comes my 
train people, mama’s got to go”. 

Other points of interest to note is that the 
word “depot” is pronounced different and 
that the blue blower seems to be imitating a 
female voice singing “heaven”, this is not 
audible on the London LP. 

My conclusion is that these are two 
different ‘takes’ as in other Ma Rainey 
Paramounts. Perhaps other collectors can 
offer suggestions. 

Thanking you for the favour of publica- 
tion, and wishing you continued success 
with Jazz Journal.—W. H. Warren, 
Norwich. 


TWO HOUSEMEN ? 
Dear Sir, 
[ must write and thank you for the great 


revival in the quality of J.J. during the past 
few months, keep it up ! 

At the same time I wish to express an 
opinion on the prize winning article 
“Victor Houseman’. Mr. Daniel has put 
forward a very good theory in support, but 
I cannot agree that a sensitive musician 
like Jelly would not soon realise that “he 
just didn’t have it in him” and although I 
am prepared to accept Jelly’s word as far as 
the March sessions are concerned, I cannot 
agree that he would again use the same man 
three and seven months later. I have long 
been of the opinion that Jelly was referring 
to the three sessions in June only and that 
the clarinettist on these eight titles was 
*““Eddie’’, but that someone else is responsi- 
ble for the June and October sessions. 
However, it seems to me about time that the 
other musicians concerned inter- 
viewed—after all they are the only ones 
who can shed much light on the subject. 

Whilst writing about Mr. Daniel's 
article | must take him to task about his 
letter in the April issue. I agreed with 
Mike Tilley that Mary Lou Williams was 
wrong in advising Ken Colyer to “blow”. 
Many are the times that the worthy Ken 
has disarranged my hair-do, but now he has 
toned down I should have though ttha tthe 
guys who used to crib at the “blow-or- 
bust-brigade” were satisfied but it appears 
not. And as for Mary Lou’s ‘Pearls’ she 
admits herself that Jelly taught her exactly 
the way to play it, so | am afraid that Mr. 
Daniel’s point is disproved. 

My thanks to Derrick Stewart-Baxter 
for his consistent high standard; to Alun 
Morgan foraseries that I, as a Traditional- 
ist, enjoy; and to Philip Elwood for a gem 
of a letter—I suggest that he sends us a few 
more like it—BERNARD HOLLAND. Stoke-on- 
Trent. 


POPULAR VOCAL DANCE 


continued from page 25 


(Phillips PB252). Finely recorded in- 
strumentals with interesting solo work 
from tenor, trombone, trumpet and 
piano. If you like big band swing 
this is your meat. Stubby and the 
Buccaneers. ““Who Done It? / Fair, Fat 
and Forty” (Oriole CBI286). This 
months choice for entertainment. The 
lyrics on both sides are funny and the 
little band has a beat. Dolores Ventura. 
“Red White and Blue Rag / Fairy 
Wedding” (Decca F10296). The good 
old razz-me-tazz complete with one 


note trombone and the jangle-box 
piano. Second side is a waltz which 
brings back nostalgic pictures of those 
old bar parlours. Lili Verona. “Hog 
In Me Cocoa / Massa Johnnie” 
(HMV GV202). Two good calypsos 
with amusing lyrics and excellent 
backing by pianist Mike McKenzie. 
First title is an oddity. Hank Williams. 
“There'll Be No Tear Drops Tonight / 
Crazy Heart” (MGM733). The late 
Hank Williams, with the help of his 
Drifting Cowboys, really jerks the tears 
on these hillbillies. The man has a 


great following and, in his own sphere, 
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is a great artist. Sarah Vaughan. 
“Come Along With Me / It’s Easy 
To Remember” (Oriole CB1285). Two 
rather commercial offerings from Sarah 
Vaughan, but nonetheless enjoyable 
for the quality which she instils into her 
performances. The material on the 
first side is a struggle even for Sarah, 
but she does well by the old Hart- 
Rogers favourite on the reverse. Rich- 
ard Hayman’s orchestra provides the 
accompaniment to the first and Don 
Costa’s orchestra to the flipover. 
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A CONCERT OF TRADITIONAL 
JAZZ. 

The usual crowd of critics, writers 
and other complimentary ticket holders, 
who foregather in the Festival Hall bar 
during the interval, was missing at the 
latest N.J.F. Concert on Easter Sunday. 
The concert had obviously been written 
off in advance as just another in a series, 
with little news interest. Which all goes 
to show just how accurately the musical 
press holds its finger to the jazz pulse, 
as the Hall was packed by an extremely 
interested crowd and Humph and Ken 
Colyer provided the best concert of 
traditional jazz that has been heard in 
the Festival Hall to date. 

The contrasts of styles betwen the two 
bands was sufficient to give a balanced 
concert without splitting the audience 
up into two hostile groups. The Ken 
Colyer Band employed their usual well 
drilled ensemble sound with the solos 
mainly limited to beautifully timed 
breaks, whereas the Lyttelton Band was 
a showcase for solos by Wally Fawkes, 
Bruce Turner, Humph himself, and, in 
one instance, George Hopkinson on 
washboard. 

The show was opened by the Colyer 
Band with “Put on your old grey 
bonnet”. The Lyttelton Band joined 
them on stage after a rousing “Good 
morning blues” from the Skiffle Group, 
and from then on the two bands 
alternated for short sessions throughout 
the concert. This had the effect of 
provoking a friendly carving match 
between the two groups which built up 
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to a climax following a show stopping 
“Chimes blues” and Old time Religion” 
from the Colyer Band when Humph 
was prompted to bring out row upon 
row of top ‘C’s’ and beyond in his 
introduction to Bruce Turner’s solo in 
“I Double Dare You”. The outstanding 
points in what was musically an out- 
standing concert were Bruce Turner 
playing wonderfully relaxed alto with 
the Colyer Band on “Black and Tan 
Fantasy”; Humph’s three clarinet treat- 
ment (Monty Sunshine included) of 
“Coffee Grinder”; and the punching, 
sometimes almost vicious, attack of 
Chris Barber’s trombone throughout 
the concert. 


The actual presentation was marred by 

the fact that no one considered it 
necessary to announce the interval, 
which crept up on the audience with 
musicians ambling self-consciously off 
stage. Apart from this, the compering 
was excellent, with contributions from 
Humph, who has perfected the throw 
away line type of humour, Harold 
Pendleton, who produced the show, and 
all the front line members of the Colyer 
Band. The concert was labelled *‘Trad- 
itional Jazz—Part One *. Part Two is 
scheduled for Whit Monday. 


HOLD BACK THE DAWN! 


Anyone standing outside the Windmill 
Theatre at about eight thirty on Easter 
Friday might well have wondered what 
all the queerly dressed peopled loaded 
down with provisions and bottles were 
hanging around waiting for. Several 
policemen wondered to the point of 
enquiry. By nine o'clock the answer 
became apparent when a large sign was 
hung up announcing Cy Laurie’s 
Easter all-night party and a street full 
of people crowded eagerly into a space 
which was only half big enough to hold 
them. 


Downstairs in Mac's, the air grew 
thick ,people danced, tried to sleep and 
consumed immense quantities of cider 
which flowed freely—and free too for 
the bands in the back room. The three 
bands providing the continuous, non- 
stop, never ending music were those of 
Eric Silk, Mick Mulligan and Cy Laurie 
and the music kept at a high standard 
throughout, even to the final number of 
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the night by Cy’s Band—‘Weary Blues’. 
Believe it nor not, there were still 
people dancing at this stage and several 
more sitting listening with enjoyment 
on their faces. 

In the midst of all this melon music, a 
very cool session developed among some 
modern minded musicians in the room 
next door and every so often a rumour 
that Woody Herman was playing in the 
A & A Club, tempted several people 
to fruitless journeys across Soho. The 
only black spot in what was undoubted- 
ly a tremendous success was when Cy 
Laurie found that his car had been 
stolen during the night. 

As if all night in a jazz club weren’t 
sufficient, that inimitable character 
George Melly collected twenty three 
weary eyed fans during breakfast in the 
Corner House, shepherded them to the 
Regents Park Zoo and proceeded to 
give them a conducted tour by the 
sobering light of the following Saturday 
morning. Personally we had gone home 
and climbed into bed hours before this 
was even suggested. 

HE THAT WARBLETH CARETH 
NOT FOR JAZZ 

Judging by all the publicity and hulla- 
baloo which greeted his arrival in this 
country, one would have thought that 
Billy Eckstine was a jazzman second 
only to Armstrong, who, by some mis- 
calculation on the part of Val Parnell, 
had been booked for two weeks at the 
Palladium. Actually he was exactly what 
Mr. Parnell had thought—a singer of 
top ten tunes whose record sales made 
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him Palladium worthy. 

Having been surprised by his reception. 
we went to the theatre during the 
second week, thinking that perhaps we 
had missed the message behind his 
records—they always remind us of a 
three minute yawn. Apart from = an 
American comedienne called Jean 
Carrol, the evening was not the success 
we had hoped for. Billy Eckstine’s part 
of the show varied from “Caravan” to 
“Old Man River” and of course includ- 
ed such numbers as “Tenderly”, which 
drew ecstatic sighs from the numerous 
young ladies in the audience. His 
pianist played unobtrusively in a style 
reminiscent of Errol Garner, but not 
sufficiently reminiscent to give the whole 
thing a jazz flavour. In future we'll 
have more respect for Val Parnell’s 
sound judgement as a purveyor of 
popular entertainment. 


THE THIRD HERD. 


Woody Herman’s concert at the 
Theatre Royal, Dublin, suffered from 
being the second of its kind. The feeling 
of pioneering which had kept those 
seasick fans going for the Kenton 
concert was not so strong this time, 
and the 1,200 strong excursion was 
blasé to the extent of its contact with 
one more of the great jazz names. The 
weather was miserable—it forced the 
majority of the fans into the Tara 
Record Shop prior to the concert, 
though luckily the shop had been 
stocked with jazz for the occasion, and 
as a final blow it held up the band’s 
plane, making them an hour late for the 
first concert. 

The concert opened with a local band 
and then was helped out by Phil Seamen, 
Tubby Hayes and other musicians who 
came as part of the audience until the 
Herman band made a nervous start at 


about four o'clock. Herman himself 
apologised for being unshaven, though 
the rest of the band had managed to 
change. After this start no one could 
expect the exciting sounds that had made 
the American Air Base at Sculthorpe a 
Mecca for British musicians during the 
band’s debut there. However, judged 
even from the standpoint of disappoint- 
ment—which appeared to be general— 
the band was great. In his programme 
notes, Woody Herman stated unpreten- 
tiously that the Herd’s main objectives 
were fun and the ability to swing, and 
swing it did, in the way that has made it 
famous. One wonders what the recept- 
ion would have been if the visit had 
preceded Kenton, and the weather had 
been kinder and the concert had started 
on time. 


BUDDIES OF BUNK ? 

We were sitting quietly in Cy Laurie's 
Club last Sunday taking in Al Fair- 
weather's version of me a pallet 
on the Floor’, when an _ enthusiastic 
young man offered us a Bunk Johnson 
discography for 1/6d. It ran to eleven 
pages of detail, had a stiffish cover and 
boasted a photo of Bunk taken by the 
young man himself. Although our 
interest didn’t run to buying it, we 
discovered that the booklet was spon- 
sored by the Bunk Johnson Apprecia- 
tion Society, which is looking for 
members, information and discography 
buyers. If you come into any of these 
categories we suggest that you contact 
G. P. Russell, who lives at 4 Blomfeld 
Road, Maida Vale, W.9. 


THE JAZZ WAGON ROLLS AGAIN 
(NEARLY). 

When the Granada cinemas decided 
to book the “Jazz Wagon’ stage show 
for a run round their circuit, they 


detailed off Tony Gruner, one of their 
public relations men to whip up some 
publicity. To give him his due he did 
a good job. The opening week was to 
be at the Granada, Tooting and he 
organised a large street parade from 
Tooting Bec to the cinema for the 
opening night: a coachload of stunning 
film starlets; and, as piece de resistance, 
an ‘In town tonight” appearance for 
some of the participants in the parade. 
Faced with such a sure fire send off, 
the Granadas changed their mind and 
cancelled ‘Jazz Wagon’, leaving Mr. 
Gruner with a fully organised build up 
to a rather uninspiring film programme 


At this stage, with his enthusiasm dec- 
idedly dampened, Mr. Gruner chanced 
to meet Harold Pendleton of the Nation- 
al Jazz Federation, who offered help 


and convinced him that the parade might 
well be worth running just for the hell 
of it. The result surpassed everybody's 
expectations. Six bands, including 
Dave Kier, Kenny Clarke, Stan Sowden, 
and a group from Studio °51 took part 
in the parade, which was greeted from 
the steps of the Granada by fanfares 
from the Jack Parnell band. (The 
Parnell Band also played throughout 
the week between the films as part of 
the cinema programme). The film 
starlets were delightful and a lot of 
unsuspecting musicians found them- 
selves on the same ‘In town tonight” 
programme as Errol Flynn. The box 
office results during the week were good 
enough to make the Granada’s recon- 
sider entering the jazz show business. 

We hope that their first move 
was to give Mr. Gruner a rise—we 
think he deserves it. 


HUMPHREY 
LYTTELTON 
CLUB 


PRESENTS 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON & 
AND HIS BAND 


KEN COLYER’S 
JAZZMEN 
at MACK’S, 100 Oxford Street, London, W.1 
Every Saturday, Monday, and Wednesday —- --- —- - Also regular Concerts and Club Bulletin 
Full particulars from H.L.C., 84 Newman Street, W. | 
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ALLEN, SUE & OSCAR BLACK 


Hold Me, Baby & I'll Get By GROOVE 0012 
AMMONS, GENE 
Big Slam, Parts | & 2 UNITED 101 


ANDREWS, ERNIE (acc. Benny Carter) 
You're Gone For a Long Long Time & All 
Alone and Lonesome TREND 2502 
ARMSTRONG, LOUIS 


Basin Street Blues, Parts | & 2 DECCA 29102 
AULD, GEORGIE 
Cole Slaw & Dark Green CORAL 61158 


BAILEY, PEARL (acc. Don Redman) 

What Happened to the Hair? & She's 
Something Spanish CORAL 61155 
BIG MAYBELLE 

I've Got a Feelin’ & You'll Never Know 
BONNEMERE 

Five O'clock Whistle & Ti-Pi-Tin ROYAL ROOST 585 
BOOKER, JOHN LEE 

Real, Real Gone & My Baby Don't Love Me 


DE LUXE 6046 

BOSTIC, EARL 
Jungle Drums & Danube Waves KING 4708 
BROOKS, LOUIS 
Bus Station Blues & Waddle Trot EXCELLO 2030 
BROWN, CLIFF & JOHN LEWIS | 
Cherokee & Easy Living & Wail Bait & Minor 

Mood & Hymn of the Orient & Brownie 

Eyes BLUE NOTE LP 5032 
BROWN, GAYLE 


Lonely Boy Blues & Don’t Let the Sun Catch 
in’ BRUNSWICK 84027 


KING 4704 


OKEH 7026 


Trouble at Midnight & Bootlegging Baby 
BROWN, RUTH 
Hello, Little Boy & If | had Any Sense ATLANTIC 1027 
BUTTERFIELD, BILLY 
Butterball & Afternoon in August & Wild 

Oats & Lover Man & Flip-Flop & Billy the 

Kid & What’s New & Butterscotch CAPITOL H-424 
CHRISTMON, JOHN 
My Baby’s Gone & Come with Me, My 

Love EXCELLO 2031 
CLAYTON, BUCK 
The Hucklebuck & Robbins’ Nest 12 inch. 

COLUMBIA LP CL548 

COLE, ANN 


Smilin’ Through & Danny Boy TIMELY 1006 
CONDON, EDDIE 
Beale Street Blues & Emaline & Don't Worry 
"Bout Me & | Can't Give You Anything But 
Love & Riverboat Shuffle & Jam Session 
Blues & Ole Miss. Backed by 
RAMPART STREET PARADERS 
Black and Blue & | Ain’t Gonna Give Nobody 
None & Ja-Da & Sheik & Squeeze Me & 
South Rampart Street Parade 12 inch. 


COLUMBIA LP CL 547 

CONDOLI, CONTE 
Mabo Junior & Flamingo CHANCE 1153 
CONNIFF, RAY 
Beanie Boy Boogie & Super Chief BRUNSWICK 80240 
DAVIS, MILES 
Jeru & Moon Dreams & Venus di Milo & 

Deception & Godchild & Rocker & 

Israel & Rouge CAPITOL H-459 
When Lights Are Low & Tune Up & Miles 

Ahead & Smooth PRESTIGE PREP-i326 
DIXON, DAVE 
Over the River & My Plea 
DOMINO, FATS 
Where Did You Stay & Baby, Please IMPERIAL 5283 
DOUGLAS, “SHY’’ GUY 
She’s My Kinda Girl & No Place Like Home 


EXCELLO 2032 
DUPREE, JACK 
Camille & Rub a Little Boogie KING 4706 


SAVOY 1126 


RECENT 


AMERICAN 
RECORDS 


Compiled by 
STANLEY DANCE 


EDWINS, CHARLES 
| Got Loose & Song Gone 
ELLINGTON, DUKE 
In a Sentimental Mood & Things Ain't What 

They Used To Be & Reflection in D & Who 

Knows? & Prelude To a Kiss & B Sharp 

Blues & Passion Flower & Janet CAPITOL H-477 
ELLIS, LORRAINE 
Piano Player, Play a Tune & Perfidia GEE ! 
EVANS,-DOC. 
Under the Double Eagle & The Atlanta 

Blues & When We Dance at the Mardi Gras 

& Struttin’ With Some Barbecue & Jazz 

Me Blues & St. Louis Blues & Maryland, 

My Maryland & Muskrat Ramble & Bucket’s 

Got a Hole in it & South Rampart St. 

Parade SOMA LP MG-1t00 
FARMER, ART 
Work of Art & The Little Bandmaster & 

Mau Mau & Up in Quincy's Room PRESTIGE LP 162 
FERGUSON, MAYNARD 
Way You Look Tonight & Lonely Town 

MERC 


URY 16002 
FIVE ROYALES 


DUKE 124 


' Like It Like That & Cry Some More APOLLO 454 
FITZGERALD, ELLA 
| Need & Baby DECCA 29108 


FRAN ZELLA, SAL 
Fantastic Impromptu & Impossible Motion ‘'X’’ 0008 
FULSON, LOWELL 
You've Gotta Reap & Blues Never Fail ALADDIN 3233 
GOODMAN, BENNY 
I'll Always Be in Love With You & | Know 
That You Know & St. Louis Blues & Ban- 
ister Slide & Love Is Just Around the 
Corner & I'll Never Be the Same & 
Cherokee & Music, Maestro, Please CAPITOL H-497 
GORDON, MIKE 
Why Don’t You Do Right ? & You Got to 


Give CAT 10! 
GORDON, PHIL 
Drunk & I'll Be True HUB 1108 
GUMINS, JOE & ALL STAR DIXIELAND 
BAND 
Sensation & Red River Valley DECCA 2907! 
HARPER, HERBIE 
Jeapers Leapers & Dinah & Five Brothers 

& Herbstone & Summertime & Jive at Five 


NOCTURNE NLP-} 
HARRIS, DIMPLES 
Hey, Mr. Jelly & 1992 TREND 2500 
Saint or Sinner & Long Lean Lanky Juke Box ,, 250! 
HASSELGARD, STAN 
Swedish Pastry & Who Sleeps? & Sweet and 
Hot Mop & I'll Never Be the Same 


CAPITOL EAP 1-466 
HAWKINS, JALACY 
| Found My Way To Wine & Please Try To 
Understand TIMELY i005 
HODGES, JOHNNY 
Good Queen Bess & The Jeep Is Jumping 


NORGRAN 1/0! 
HOMES, COUNTRY 
It Can’t Be & Please Come Back To Me DE LUXE 6048 
HOPE, LYNN 
Brazil & C-Jam Blues 
HUNTER, IVORY JOE 


ALADDIN 3229 


| Feel So Good & | Have a Secret MGM 11702 
JACKSON, MAHALLA 
Hands of God & It’s Real APOLLO 282 


JAZZ STUDIO ONE (joe Newman, Benny 
Green, Quinichette, Frank Foster, Hank 
Jones, Edward Jones, Sir Jonathan Gasser, 
Kenny Clarke) 

Tenderly & Let's Split 12 inch DECCA LP DL-8058 

JENKIN’S BOBO 

Democrat Blues & Bad Luck and Trouble CHESS 1565 

JOHNSON, BUDDY 

Ain't Cha Got Me Where You Want Me? 

& Let’s Start All Over Again MERCURY 70377 

A Handful of Stars & Two Cigarettes In the 


Dark DECCA 29058 
JORDAN, LOUIS 
Fat Sam from Birmingham & The Soon ‘a Baby 
DECCA 28983 
KENTON, STAN. 
This Modern World (comp. Bob Graettinger) 
CAPITOL H-460 
KING. B. B. 


Love You, Baby & The Woman | Love RPM 408 
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KING, SAUNDERS 
My Close Friend & Going Mad 
KITTRELL, CHRISTINE 
The Price You Pay For Love & Snake In The 

Grass REPUBLIC 7073 
KNIGHT, MARIE 
| Know Every Move You Make & You Got 

a Way of Making Love DECCA 48315 
LAWSON, YANK 
Wolverine Blues & Double Clarinet Blues & 

Sunday & Jeepers Creepers RIVERSIDE REP 106 
LAURIE, ANNIE 
In the Mood for You & Feeling the Need OKEH 7025 


LENORE, Jj. B. 


FLAIR 1035 


Louise & Play a Little While JOB 1102 
LEWIS, LOVEY 
Take a Chance, Baby & Alright Baby DUKE !26 


LEWIS, SMILEY 
The Rocks & | Love You for Sentimental 
Reasons IMPERIAL 5279 
LITTLE ESTHER 
Sit Back Down & He’s a No Good Man DECCA 48314 
LITTLEFIELD, LITTLE WILLIE 
Goofy Dust Blues & Falling Tears FEDERAL 12174 
LITTLE MILTON 
If You Love Me & Alone and Blue 
LITTLE WALTER 
Oh, Baby & Rocker 
LUCAS, BUDDY 
| Got Drunk & My Pinch Hitter 
McCRACKEN, JIMMY 
Blues Blasteres Boogie & The Picnic’s On 
MODERN 926 
McLAURIN, BETTY (acc. Sy Oliver) 
I'm Alone Because | Love You & Please Don’t 
Leave Me JUBILEE 5139 
McLAWLER, SARAH 
Somehow & You're Gone BRUNSWICK 84026 
McLOLLIE, OSCAR 
Mama Don’t Like & What You Call Em Joe 


SUN 200 


CHECKER 793 
GROOVE 0003 


MODERN 928 
McNEELY, BIG JAY 
Hot Cinders & Whipped Cream FEDERAL !2179 
MABON, WILLIE 
CHESS 1564 


Would You, Baby & Late Again 
MARIANO, CHARLIE 
Diane's Melody & Harangue & Sweet and Lovely 

& Ryan’s Love & This is Heaven & How 

About You & My Nancy & Jan IMPERIAL 3096 
Chantecleer & Chopin Excerpts & April & 

Afternoon & Chandra & Sasagapo & When 

Your Lover Has Gone & It’s Magic & 

American Indian IMPERIAL 3007 


MAY, BILLY 
Rose Marie & Bill and Sam CAPITOL 2759 
MAYL, GENE & DIXIELAND RHYTHM 
KINGS. ‘ 
When Erastus Plays His Old Kazoo & Basin 
St. Blues & Shreveport & Down Among 
Sheltering Palms & I’m Sitting On Top of World 
& Mecca Flat Blues & You Rascal You & 
Some of These Days RIVERSIDE RLP 2504 
MEMPHIS MINNIE 
Kissing in the Dark & World of Trouble JOB 1101 
MILBURN, AMOS 
How Could You Hurt Me So & Rocky 
Mountain ALADDIN 3326 
MILTON, ROY 
‘A Bird in the Hand & Make Me Know It 


SPECIALITY 489 

MOORE, KENZIE 
It Ain’t Nothin’ But a Dream & How Much 

Longer SPECIALITY 491 
MOORE, MARTHA 
Baby, I’m Through & ! Needs a Whole Lot 

of Everything DE LUXE 6049 
MORTON, JELLY ROLL (ex piano rolls) 
Grandpa's Spells & Stratford Hunch & King 

Porter & Midnight Mama & Dead Man Blues 

& Tin Roof Blues RIVERSIDE RLP 1018 
MURPHY, TURK 
St. Louis Blues & | Wished | Was In Peoria & 

Down In Jungle Town & How Come You Do Me & 

Roll, Jordan, Roll & Bill Bailey & | Wish | 

Could Shimmy Like My Sister Kate & Santa 

Claus Blues & Baby, Won't You Please 

Come Home & Evolution Mama & When the 

Saints go Marching In inch 
COLUMBIA LP CL 546 


(continued on page 30) 
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RECENT AMERICAN RECORDS 
continued 


MUSSO, VIDO 


Frosty & Video’s Dance RPM 404 
NOBLE, KITTY 
Till the Cows Come Home & Can't See Nobody 
But You HERALD 422 
PARHAM, BABY PEE WEE 
People Are Wondering & I've Got the Feeling 
FLAIR 1036 


PARIS, JACKIE 
Cool Blues & You Go To My Head BRUNSWICK 80239 


PARKER, JACK & ETTA JONES 
One o'clock Jump & Kisses A!l Night Long 


DECEA 29084 
PARKER, JOHNNY 
Tired of Everybody & What You Did to Me 


PREVIN, ANDRE 

Love Walked In & Maybe & How Long Has This 
Been Going On & Love Is Here To Stay & 
They Al! Laughed & There's a Boat Dat’s 
Leavin’ & Lookin For a Boy & Nice Work 
If You Can Get It & I've Got a Crush On 
You & Strike Up the Band 12 inch 


VICTOR LP 101! 
QUINICHETTE, PAUL 
Swinging the Blues & | Remember Harlem 
DECCA 29056 


FLAIR 1034 


RPM 407 


REED, JAMES 
My Mama Told Me & This Is the End 


REED, LULA 
Bump Ona Log & Troubles On Your Mind KING 4703 


— TRUDY (acc. Ed Wilcox and Tony 
cott) 
Sugar Loaf Junction & Tain’t Nobody's Bizness 

lf | Do DERBY 847 


ROBBINS, EARL 
Love Her & Subway Train 


ROLLINS, SONNY 
In a sentimental Mood & The Stopper PRESTIGE 874 


RIFFIN, CALVIN 
Crying, Crying & I'm Gonna Miss You JO-Z 761 


SALVADOR, SAL (with Sokolov and John 
Williams). 
Gone With the Wind & Get Happy & My Old 
Flame & This Can't Be Love & After You've 
& Too Marvellous For Words 
BLUE NOTE LD 5035 


MET 1005 


SAUNDER, PEGGY 
Don't Rush Me & Things Done In the Dark 


MERCURY 70259 
CHESS 1563 


SAUNDERS, SLIM 
Let's Have Some Fun & Get Away 


SHERWOOD, BOBBY 
Floatin’ & Theme For a Dream & New World 
Jump & Caravan CAPITOL EAP 1-463 


SIMS, FRANKIE LEE 
"il Get Along Somehow & Ru 
Boogie 


SMITH, MELVIN 


SPECIALITY 487 


No Baby & You Can‘t Stay Here GROOVE 0010 
SMITH, TAB 
Rock City & My Baby UNITED 100 


SOLOMON, CLIFF KING 
Street Walkin’ & Square Dance Boogie 


STEVENS, LEITH 
The Wild One & Lonely Way & Beetle & 
Blues for Brando & Hotshoe & Windswept 
& Bramble & Chino DECCA DL 5515 


STONE, JESSE 
Runaway & Oh, That Will Be Joyfui 


SULLIVAN, JOE 
If You Can't Be Good, Be Careful & Can't We 
Get Together & Never Heard of Such Stuff & 
There'll Come a Time When You'll Need Me 
& Breezin’ & An Armful of You & What's 
Your Name & Solid Eclipse EPIC LG 1003 


SUTTON, RALPH 
Sweet and Lovely & Up Jumped You Wit 
Love DECCA 2908! 


TAYLOR, BILLY & JOE HOLIDAY 
Sieep & Besame Mucho & | Don’t Want To 
Walk Without You & Fiesta & | Love To 
Mambo & Candido & Early Morning Mambo 
& Mambo Azul PRESTIGE PRLP 171 


TAYLOR, JOHNNY 
Over the Hill & Foolin’ Around HOLLYWOOD 1011 


TAYLOR, ZOL 

Make Love To Me . Oh, My Dear 

THARPE, SISTER ROSETTA 

Don't Leave Me Here To Cry & What Have 
1 Done DECCA 48311 

Feed Me Jesus & Smile !t Through DECCA 48304 


OKEH 7022 


ATLANTIC 1028 


RPM 405 


* THOMAS, JERRY 


Don’t Have to Worry & Lost Mind MODERN 927 


THOMPSON, DICKIE 
13 Women and One Man & I’m Innocent HERALD 424 


THOMPSON, HELEN 
Troubled Woman & My Baby’s Gone UNITED 102 


THOMPSON, LUCKY 
Bunny & The Night Hawk 


THOMPSON, SONNY 
1! Ain’t No Watch Dog & Down In the Dumps 


KING 4712 
TRENIERS, THE 
Trapped & Rock-a-Beatin’ Boogie OKEH 7023 


TRISTANO, LENNIE 
Crosscurrent & Intuition & Sax of a Kind & 
Digression CAPITOL EAP 1-491 
TURNER, JOE 
Shake, Rattle and Rol! & You Know | Love 
You ATLANTIC 1026 


VANDERPOOL, LITTLE SYLVIA 


DECCA 29085 


Fine Love & Speedy Life CAT 102 
VENTURA, CHARLEY 
Jersey Bounce & Deep Purple NORGRAN 104 


Turnpike & They Can't TakeThat Away CORAL 61142 
VINSON, EDDIE 
You Can't Have My Love No More & Old 

Man Boogie MERCURY 70334 
WALKER, T-BONE 
T-Bone Shuffle & Call It Stormy Monday & 

Hypin’ Women Blues & She’s My Old Time 

Used To Be & | Know Your Wig Is Gone 

& First Love Blues & You're My Best Poker 

Hand & Born To Be No Good CAPITOL H-370 
WALLACE, CEDRIC 
Big Stockings & Midnight Blues 
WARE, EDDIE 
That's the Stuff | like & Lonely Broken 

Heart STATES 130 
WATSON, YOUNG JOHN 
Half Pint-a-Whiskey & Space Guitar FEDERAL 12175 
WEBSTER, BEN 
That’s All & Jive at Six 
WILLIAMSON, SONNY BOY 
Going In Your Direction & Red Hot Kisses 


TRUMPET 216 
WINBURN, ANNA MAE 


APOLLO 819 


NORGRAN 103 


Hank’s Pranks & That Knocks Me Out KING 4707 
YOUNG, LESTER 
Tenderly & New D. B. Blues NORGRAN 102 


THE RECORD SHOP 


a speciality 


TEMple Bar 


keeps in stock ALL available jazz | 
records and also a large stock of 


FOREIGN LP’S. 


TAX FREE EXPORTS 


CALL * WRITE * PHONE 


100 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON, W.C.2 


8619 


THE PREMIER STORE | 
RECORDS | 
| IN ,.THE NORTH 
RADIOGRAMS | 
for the | 
PORTABLES 


COLLECT ARRANGEMENTS 
ue OR MAIL ORDER DEPT. 
and REPAIR SERVICE 
MUSICIAN 


Open All Day Wednesday 


18-20 Manchester St.. LIVERPOOL, | 


| Telephone — 


RECORD PLAYERS 


TELEVISION | 
RADIO 


ACCESSORIES 
SHEET MUSIC 


Closed Saturday 


CENTRAL 648/9. 
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COURSE 


LONDON 


Agate & Co., 
183, Stoke Newington Church 
Street, London, N.16. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


Eric Heath, 
230, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth. 


LEEDS. 


Hartley’s Record Service, 
22, King Edward Street, 
Leeds. 


LIVERPOOL 


Hessy’s Ltd., 
18/20, Manchester Street, 
Liverpool 1. 


GLASGOW 


The Record Shop, 
185, Tollcross Road, 
Glasgow, E.1. 


BIRMINGHAM 
The Diskery, 


6/7, Moor Street, 
Birmingham, 5. 


CROYDON 


Addiscombe Music Shop, 
235c, Lower Addiscombe Road. 
Croydon, Surrey. 


NOTTINGHAM 


Goodchilds (Nottingham) Ltd., 


172/4, Arkwright Street, 
Nottingham. 


Of course he’s J.R.R.A. He has full stocks of Jazz and Bop records, lots of Independent labels, probably many“second- 
hand American and rare items, he is determined to give you every assistance and, what is more, when it comes to Jazz he knows © 


what he’s talking about ! It’s more than likely that he is a collector himself. So he’s a member of J.R.R.A. of course. 


LONDON (continued) 


The Swing Shop, 
1b, Mitcham Lane, 
Streatham, S.W.16. 


Doug. Dobell, 
77, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 


International Bookshop, 
52, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 


Paynes Music Shop, 
213, Bromley Road, 
Catford, S.E.6. 


Mastercraft Instruments & 
Products, 
4, Soho Street, 
Oxford Street, W.1. 


London Jazz Club Record Shop 


82, High Street, 
St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. 


JAZZ RECORD RETAILERS ASSOCIATION 
213, BROMLEY ROAD, LONDON, S.E.6 


Telephone : 


HITher Green 3134 
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ton, Manchester. 


FOR SALE. Complete sets 


A BARGAIN in jazz read-| 


CLASSIFIED 


Wanna Piece Of Pie’’. Any label. Condition 
good. Box 1031. 


Rhodes, 128 Kirstone Rd., Newbold, Chester- 


GRAMOPHONE RECORD CABINETS From 
£5/10/0. Write for illustrations. Easy 
Stamford, Dept. C20., 20 College 


all musical requirements’’, 96, Tavistock Road, 
Plymouth 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Tuesday at ‘‘Railway Tavern 
Plumstead Road, S.E.18. Resident 
Band “JAZZ CARDINALS’’. 


“ i payments. Weekly Subscription /3d. only. 
Parade, Salusbury Road, London, N.W.6 
free. Box 1020. AUCTION. 100 Foreign and Deleted Jazz ; : ; e- 
and Swing Records. Send for lists. 400 Wil! anyone interested in becom- . 
a others for Sale. Send your wants lists. | C.H. YARDLEY & Co., ‘‘The Music Shop for | ing a member of THE HILL-BILLY S 


FOLK RECORD COLLECTORS 
CLUB, please write for details to: 


General | Club Notice 
Disposals and Wants Centre Board 
Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum - 
S/-. Bold type 6d. per word FOR RECORD COLLECTORS | Rate 3d. per word. Minimum 5/- 4 
| - bold type : 6d. per word 
PEN AND PERSONAL WANTED —Ellington’s “‘Hot & Bothered CORDS. 78 r.p.m. or L.P. jazz, Swing, ALBEMARLE JAZZ CLUB e~ 
Friendships. Inrtoductions all | Parlo. R582.W aH, 52 Garvock Hill, Dunferm- or what have you? Cash or exchange— 
districts. All ages. Send 5d. | line. home or abroad.-Write, phone or call: | Every Wednesday. Buses 120, 
stamps for Free Book 100 LEN DANIELS, 4, Soho Street, Oxford 83, 105 and 607, e~ 
Hanson, Merlyn Avenue, Den- | WANTED 2. copies Waller's “‘Eep. Ipe, PLUMSTEAD JAZZ CLUB, Every 


j 


ing. PICKUP magazine field. 
many informative articles and | 21 Malvern Road, Grays, Essex, 
discographies. 6d. per copy, — or 47 Holbrook Way, Bromley, iy 
3 copies for 1/3. Box 1005, ; Kent. S.A.E. appreciated 
640, High Road,, Leytonstone. 
ve ie eyed ech | LET US HELP YOU FIND THAT DELETED (Licensed). Fridays, 7.30 
| Baker St., London, N.W.1. ERIC SILK’S SOUTHERN 
Founded 1940. | RECORD YOU ARE SEARCHING FOR. JAZZ BAND. pti: 
Members everywhere. Write for You may Advertise your ‘‘WANTS" or tions: 8, Otley Drive, Ilford, 
—— “DISPOSALS” in these columns for 6d. per Essex. 


GLENN MILLER APPRECIATION 
SOC. Record recitals. 


MUSICIANS. Send for free list record--Minimum 3—-Maximum 20. 
of 1200 Evergreens in correct | 
key for your instrument, and ‘ 
improve your busking. Spencer, Details membership 3 Gt. Percy 
19 Warwick Avenue, Bedford. Street, London, W.C.}. 


yes 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 
Box No. counts as two words and a service fee of 1/- extra is also charged. 


For your Jazz Library 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER to New readers SHEET MUSIC— 


PHOTOGRAPHS— 
Louis Armstrong Sidney Bechet 6 assorted back issues of Jazz Journal - 5/- Famous JELLY ROLL MORTON 
Baby Dodds - Duke Ellington 3 . 3). Famous JELLY ROLL MORTON numbers 
Earl Hines - Jelly Roll Morton  Mamie’s Blues. Winin’ Boy Blues. Buddy 


Bolden’s Blues. The Crave, The Naked 
Dance. Frog-I-More Rag. The Miserere. 
Sweet Substitute. Why? We are Elks. If You 
Knew. My Home is in a Southern Town. 


3/- each including postage. 


AUSTRALIAN JAZZ QUARTERLY 
(Incorperating ‘‘Jazz Notes’’) 
4 issues - 7/6. Trial Copy 1/3d. post free. 
WORLD JAZZ LITERATURE 
A Bargain Selection of British and 
Foreign Jazz Publications. 
5 Magazines - 2/6d. post free. 


Fats Waller - Josh White 
10d. each plus 2d. postage 

3/4d. for any four, post free 
6/3d. the set of eight, post free. 


each lot post free. 


RECORD EXCHANGE—Canada’s only 
RECORD CHANGER Jazz Magazine. 


Back Issues —3/- per Copy, post free. Special Trial Offer—3 copies for 1/- 


post free. 


JAZZ HOT—Edited by Chas. Delaunay. 
25/- per year. 
THE SECOND LINE. 


Published by New Orleans Jazz Club. 


Trial Copy - 1/6 post free. 
JAZZ MAGAZINE 


Published monthly in Buenos 
12/- per year. 


Trial Copy - 9d. post free. 


Corresponding membership in the New 
Orleans Jazz Club—30/- per year, which 
includes copies of THE SECOND LINE. 


JAZZ JOURNAL—Bound Copies, 1953. Aires 


Limited supply only —25/- each, post free. 


JAZZ JOURNAL, 28 LADBROKE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 11. 
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MELODISC MELODISC 


LONG PLAYING FIRST RELEASES 


WILD BILL DAVIDSON-VOL. | 
SOUTH .. GOODY—GOODY .. WILD BILL BLUES .. WOLVERINE BLUES 
EVERYBODY STOMP .. WHEN THE SAINTS .. I CAN’T GIVE YOU ANYTHING BUT LOVE 
MELODISC MLPSO1 
jJAZZ AT STORYVILLE 
STRUTTIN’ WITH SOME BARBECUE .. SWEET AND LOVELY .. S’WONDERFUL ..SISTER KATE .. 
AD LIB BLUES 
Featuring Edmond Hall. Vic Dickenson. Jo Jones. 
MELODISC MLPS502 
SHARKEY AND HIS KINGS OF DIXIELAND 
INTRODUCTION AND FAREWELL BLUES .. TIN ROOF BLUES .. SHE’S CRYING FOR ME BLUES 
MUSKRAT RAMBLE .. I’M GOING’ HOME .. HIGH SOCIETY 
MELODISC MLPS503 
PAUL BARBARIN NEW ORLEANS BAND 
BOURBON STREET PARADE .. WISH I COULD SHIMMY .. CLOSER WALK WITH THEE 
OLD GREY BONNET 
GEORGE LEWIS RHYTHM BOYS 
ST. LOUIS STREET BLUES .. RED WING .. SINGING CLARINET 
WALK THROUGH THE STREETS. 
MELODISC MLPS504 


MELODISC RECORDS LTD., 


12 EARLHAM STREET CAMBRIDGE CIRCUS LONDON 
W.C.2. 


| 
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-_ Don’t miss this 
wonderful new Long Playing record by 


BILLY ECKSTINE 


“Tenderly” mam-0126 
The record also contains — One for my baby; 


If you could see me now; Laura; Smoke gets in your eyes ; 


Mister you’ve gone and got the blues; Ill wind; April in Paris 


Trade Mark 
of Loew's Inc. 

Made in Grea: 
Britain by 
EMI Led. 


te Ask your dealer for a leaflet 
giving a fine selection of Billy Eckstine’s 
78 r.p.m. Records 


AI 


G 33; rpm. 


DISTRIBUTING ORGANISATION: 


SALES & SERVICE LTD., 8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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THE LEADING JAZZ LABELS 


NEW RECORDS FOR JUNE, 1954 


x VOGUE x 


78 r.p.m. 

V.2130 LOUIS BELLSON & DUKE 
ELLINGTON CORONETS 
Hoppin’ John 
Jumpin’ with Symphony Sid. 
DAVE BRUBECK TRIO 
Frenesi 
Mam’selle 
MEADE LUX LEWIS 
Bass on Top 
Six Wheel Chaser 
GIGI GRYCE—CLIFFORD 

BROWN SEXTET 
Salute to the Band box Pts. | & 2. 
JOHNNY SMITH QUINTET 
Ghost of a Chance 
Where or When 
DON RENDELL QUINTET 
Best Keller 
MUSIC IN THE MAKING 
Presque Cubain 
BOBBY JASPAR 
QUARTET/QUINTET 
End of a Love Story 
Struttin’ with Some Barbecue 
BUD POWELL TRIO 
Indiana 
Everything Happens to Me. 


Long-Playing 334 r.p.m. 

LDE 072 SHELLY MANNE & His Men. 
La Macura : : Mallets : : You and the Night 
and the Music : : Gazelle : : Sweets : : 
Afrodesia : : You're my Thrill : : Fugue. 


LDE 061 RED NORVO TRIO 

Little White Lies : : I've got you under my 
Skin : : I get a kick out of you: : I can’t 
Believe : : I'll Remember April : : Zing went 
the Strings of my Heart : : September Song. 


LDE 058 THE HERDMEN BLOW 

IN PARIS, Volume 1. 
So What could be new : : Gipsy : : Potter’s 
Luck : : Thanks for you. 


LDE 071 JIMMY RANEY VISITS PARIS 
Tres Chouette : : Imagination : : Dinah : : 
Love for Sale : : Have you met Miss Jones : : 
What’s New ? 


x SEEC 


78 r.p.m. 


SV 2250 JOHNNY RODRIGUEZ TRIO 
Que Dios Te Perdone 
Hey ! Compadre 

SV 2251 BOBBY CAPO 
Pobre Luna 
El Cucu 

SV 2248 MIGUELITO VALDES with Noro 
Morales and his Orchestra. 
Roncana 
Tambo 

SV 2249 TITO PUENTE 
Plaza Stomp 
Por tu Amor 


O x 


Long-Playing 33} r.p.m. 


LDS 073 MACHITO and his Orchestra 
Que Bonito Es Puerto Rico Chango Ta 
Beni : : Advinanza : : Me Miraste Y Te Mire :: 
Mambo Infierno :: Te He Ven:do A Buscar :: 
Esucha, Mi Encanto : : Consternacion. 


LDS 074. NORO MORALES and his 
Orchestra. 

Dengozo : : Orito Olale : : Choro Brasileiro : : 

Samba Blanca. 


DAMIRON and his Orchestra. 
Listen to my Piano : : Tropical Rhapsody : : 
Piruli : : Santa. 


Complete Cataiogue of VOGUE, GOOD TIME JAZZ and SEECO RECORDS now available. 
From your Deaier, Price 6d. or from us 9d. including postage. 


VOGUE RECORDS LIMITED 


113/115 FULHAM ROAD. LONDON. S.W.3. 


Tel. KNightsbridge 4256/7/8 


DISTRIBUTORS OF LONDON JAZZ ARCHIVE SERIES, LONDON and VOCALION RECORDS 


Printed by H. E. Warne Ltd., 4 Truro Road, St. Austell England 
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